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Authority of Commissions over Mutual Companies. 

Another decision of importance to telephone companies 
was rendered on June 24 by the Supreme Court of IIlinois. 
It was in the case of a mutual telephone company which 
had a franchise to operate in the village of Noble, granted 
by the village authorities. In accepting this franchise, the 
mutual company agreed to extend its membership and ser- 
vice to any who might apply with the exception of com- 
mercial telephone companies. When it started to construct 
its plant in Noble, H. W. Schilling, sole owner of the Noble 
Telephone Co., asked the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to interfere on the grounds that a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity had not been obtained from the 
commission. 

The commission, in October, 1914, issued a restraining 
order despite the contention of the Noble Mutual Telephone 
Co. that it is not a public utility, and was operating only 
for the mutual benefit of its subscribers and without profit. 
It claimed, therefore, that it did not come under the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

The Mutual telephone company carried its contention to 
the circuit court of Sangamon county which, in December, 
1914, upheld the commission’s order prohibiting the Noble 
Mutual Telephone Co. from operating and doing business 
until it obtained a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity from the commission as provided by the Illinois pub- 
lic utility law. . 

In section ten of the Illinois utilities law, a public utility 
is defined as being: “Every corporation, company, asso- 
ciation * * * partnership or individual that now or 
hereafter may own, control, operate or manage within the 
state, directly or indirectly, for the public use any plant, 
equipment or property, used or to be used for or in con- 
nection with * * * the transmission of telegraph or 
telephone messages between points within this state; or 
that may own or control any franchise, license, permit or 
right to engage in any such business.” 


The mutual company was not satisfied with the decision of 





the circuit court and carried the matter to the state su- 
preme court, which has just issued its decision upholding 
the authority of the commission. 

As the question of jurisdiction of state commissions over 
mutual companies is one which is constantly disputed, this 
decision—the first of the higher courts—is of particular in- 
terest. 

In its decision, the Illinois Supreme Court says that the 
only question for determination was whether or not the 
mutual company directly or indirectly operates or man- 
ages its plant for public use. 

“To be public, the use must concern a community as dis- 
tinguished from an individual or any particular individual,” 
says the opinion. “It is not essential that the entire com- 
munity or people of the state or any political subdivision 
thereof, should be benefited or assured in the use on em- 
ployment thereof. The use may be local or limited; it may 
be confined to a particular district and still be public.” 

The Noble Mutual Telephone Co. had to extend its mem- 
bership and service to all who applied and paid the fees ex- 
cept commercial telephone companies. The members not 
only had the means for communicating freely with one an- 
other but also could communicate with various cities and 
villages in that section of the state. With all these facts 
before it, the court ruled that the company is a public util- 
ity as defined by the Illinois public utilities act and there- 


fore is under jurisdiction of the utilities commission. 





An Invitation from Los Angeles. 

A. B. Cass, president of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Los Angeles, extends a cordial invitation to all telephone 
men to visit his city and his company during their trip to 
California. Mr. Cass says California is acting as host to Amer- 
ica this year and his company is keeping “open house” during 
the Exposition season. Mr. Cass’ letter of invitation is pub- 
lished in full on another page of this issue and its persual is 


It shows the hospitable spirit of the Californian and 


invited. 
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calls attention to the fact that Los Angeles has the largest In- 
dependent city telephone system in the country. 

Telephone men will be shown every courtesy and an inspec- 
tion of the Los Angeles system, which is full automatic, will 
prove both profitable and interesting. Incidentally it might 
be mentioned that the Los Angeles Independent system forms 


the subject for one of the two telephone papers which will be 
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presented at the Panama-Pacific convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers to be held at San Francisco 
in September. 

Los Angeles is a beautiful city and no one should make a 
trip to the Pacific Coast without visiting California’s south- 
ern metropolis and accepting the invitation extended by the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. through Mr. Cass. 
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are lost through fouls. 





Sneak Thieves and Conquerors 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The surest path to success is the road to the right. 
the long way. Unscrupulous men have in rare instances managed to push to the front 
and maintain their position, but they did so in spite of their bad faith, not because of it. 

Occasionally there arise individuals so gifted with ability that their surplus of 


strength is sufficient to offset the handicap of their weakness. But at heart no conqueror 


An ebony beam will support the weight of its load, even if cracked, where a pine 
joist would snap under an equal degree of strain. 

When you elect to model your career on the pattern of a prominent man, don't 
imitate his flaws; search into his life for the stanch, forceful qualities which enabled 
him to survive the drawback of his better self. 


He must be, indeed, a giant who can battle to victory with the distrust and prejudice 


The world is hostile to and resentful of lawless cunning. We do not applaud sub- 
However ably a crooked few have fought to fortune, their 
ultimate rewards would have been larger and their trials would have been lighter if the 


native superiorities which alone produced eminence, had not been reduced by dishonest 


Our standards are still high and clean, but in rare cases we weigh the good and bad 
in extraordinary folk and condone the aberrations of leaders and geniuses only because 


of the enormous balance that stands to their credit after the sum total of their achieve- 


Play fair. The odds are only temporary with the cheat. 
“get by’ through violating the rules of the game, you'll get farther observing them. 

Self-defense demands the unmasking and disgrace of snides and tricksters. The 
majority of men gladly endure privation and deprivation rather than resort to under- 
handed methods. And so long as your neighbor disdains to save himself, even from 
failure, by defying the principles which he holds dearer than his personal welfare, he 


will justly endeavor to punish your degradation of the ethics for whose observance he 


Follow the straight line—it’s mathematically and morally the shortest distance to 
every goal. Don't strike below the belt. Most fights are not won by knockouts—they 
The impulse to land a blow where your opponent isn’t expected 
to guard himself, is a disastrous temptation. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


The wrong way is ultimately 


Granted that you might 
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Illinois Supreme Court on Public Utiity-Mutual Question 


Decision Rendered in Case of Public Utilities Commission vs. Noble Mutual Telephone Co., Holds Noble 


Mutual Telephone Co. a Public Utility as Defined by Public Utilities Act—First 
Ruling by High Court on Status of Mutual Companies 


A decision of far-reaching importance on the question of 
what classes of mutual telephone companies are public utilities 
was rendered by the Supreme Court of Illinois on June 24, in 
the case of the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, ex rel. 
Noble Telephone Co., et al., appellees, vs. The Noble Mutual 
Telephone Co., et al., appellant. The court sustains the de- 
cision of the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, and of the 
circuit court of Sangamon county, that the Noble Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. is a public utility, although it operates only for the 
convenience of stockholders. 


History oF CASE. 


The case originated when Henry W. Schilling, sole owner of 
the Noble Telephone Co., of Noble, IIl., filed a petition with 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission to restrain the Noble 
Mutual Telephone Co. from constructing and operating a tele- 
phone exchange in the village of Noble without first obtaining 
a certificate of convenience and necessity from the commission. 
In spite of the plea of the mutual company that it was not a 
public utility, the commission issued the restraining order. 

The opinion was written by Justice Cooke and is as follows: 

“The only question presented for our determination is whether 
the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. is a public utility and sub- 
ject to the supervision of the public utilities commission. It is 
conceded that if this company is a public utility, the judgment 
of the circuit court affirming the order of the commission is 
proper. 

For a period of about ten years prior to February, 1914, vari- 
ous persons under the name of Noble Telephone Co. rendered 
telephone service to the inhabitants of the village of Noble 
and furnished exchange service to the various country lines. 
In February, 1914, the village board granted a franchise to 
Henry W. Schilling to do a commercial telephone business in 
the village of Noble for a period of five years under the name 
of Noble Telephone Co. Thereafter Schilling discontinued 
the exchange service with the city of Olney and other points 
that had theretofore been given patrons of his line, and increased 
the annual switching rate to the country lines from $2.50 to $3 
per year, which increase in rate was approved by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission. 

This action on the part of Schilling caused dissatisfaction 
among various of his patrons, and a movement was started for 
the purpose of organizing a mutual telephone company. An 
organization was effected among a number of country lines and 
some of the citizens of the village, and a franchise was secured 
from the village in March, 1914, which was accepted on the 
part of those constituting the new organization. Thereupon the 
Noble Mutual Telephone Co. began the erection of poles and 
wires in the village of Noble and installed a switchboard and 
other facilities for making physical connection with the coun- 
try lines and with various other exchanges in Richland and 
the surrounding counties. 

By its franchise the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. was given 
the right for a period of five years to erect and maintain poles 
and to string wires thereon, in the streets and alleys of the 
village of Noble and to conduct a telephone exchange. The ordi- 
nance provided that the rights, privileges and franchises thereby 
granted were upon the express condition that no persons, firm 
or corporation desiring to become a member of the company 
should be debarred from the service and the use of the switch- 
board installed and maintained under the ordinance, upon pay- 
ment of the same membership fees as paid by other members 
of the company, and upon the same annual switching fee as paid 


2] 


by other members, and upon compliance with the by-laws of 
the company. 

In case of any violation of that provision, the village reserved 
the right to revoke the franchise, but it was provided that noth- 
ing therein contained should be construed to compel the Noble 
Mutual Telephone Co. to admit any commercial telephone com- 
pany as a member. 

At the time the petition was filed, 18 or 20 country lines had 
become members of the mutual company; a number of tele- 
phones had been installed in the village of Noble; trunk lines 
had been erected connecting the exchange of the Noble Mutual 
Telephone Co., with the exchanges of other telephone com- 
panies, and it was proposed to install other telephones in the 
village of Noble as soon as material was at hand and to extend 
the connections of the company with other telephone exchanges 
in other parts of Richland and surrounding counties. 

The Noble Mutual Telephone Co. is not a commercial com- 
pany organized for profit, but renders service to its members 
at cost, and it does not hold itself out to render service to any 
one except members of the company. The only connection it 
makes with other telephone companies is upon the basis of a 
mutual exchange of free service. While it will connect any 
of its members with a toll line for long distance service, it 
makes no charge for such action and collects no tolls, leaving 
the matter of the adjustment of toll charges between the mem- 
bers seeking such service and the toll companies rendering 
the same. 

The mere fact that the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. is not 
operated for profit does not determine that it is not a public 
utility. Section ten of the Illinois public utilities act defines 
a public utility to mean and include every corporation, company, 
firm, partnership or individual that now or hereafter ‘(a) may 
own, control, operate or manage, within the state, directly or 
indirectly, for public use, any plant, equipment or property 
used or to be used for or in connection with the transporta- 
tion of persons or property or the transmission or telegraph 
of telephone messages between points within the state; or that 
(b) may own or control any franchise license, permit or right 
to engage in any such business.’ 


REASONS Wuy Company 1s Pusiic UtTuwirty. 


It is apparent that the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. is en- 
gaged in the business of transmitting telephone messages be- 
tween points within this state. It also owns and controls a 


franchise or license from the village of Noble to engage in such 


business as it is doing. The only question for determination 
then is, whether or not it directly or indirectly operates or man- 
ages its plant for public use. 

By the provisions of the ordinance under which the Noble 
Mutual Telephone Co. operates in the village of Noble, the 
right to use the streets and alleys of the village is given upon 
the express condition that no person, firm or corporation, ex- 
cept commercial telephone companies shall be barred from 
membership and from the service to be rendered by the com- 
pany. Thus, at least, every resident of the village of Noble 
and every corporation doing business there, except commercial 
telephone companies, have the right to demand service from the 
mutual company upon the payment of the membership and 
annual switching fees required by its constitution and by-laws, 
which are the only charges made for the service rendered. 

So far as the residents of the village are concerned, the use 
to which this company applies its plant is as public as it can 
be. It is immaterial that it does not furnish as complete serv- 
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ice as is furnished by most commercial companies. So far as 
its business extends, its service is open, under the provisions 
of this ordinance, to any one who may demand it and is will- 
ing to pay the price stated in the constitution and by-laws of 
the company for rendering such service. It is not necessary, in 
order to constitute this a public use, that this service should 
be extended to the whole world or to include whoever might 
happen to be temporarily in the village of Noble or in that 
vicinity. 

A public. use means public usefulness, utility, advantage or 
benefit. To be public, the use must concern a community as 
distinguished from an individual or any particular number of 
individuals, but it is not essential that the entire community 
or people of the state or any political subdivision thereof should 
be benefited or assured in the use or employment thereof. The 
use may be local or limited. It may be confined to a particular 
district and still be public. (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Co. vs. Drainage District, 213 IIL, 83.) 

The service of the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. is open to 
all its members, and it must admit to membership all who ap- 
ply and pay the fees specified. Its members not only have the 
means of communicating freely with one another, but also, by 
permitting their own lines to be used under a reciprocal ar- 
rangement, they have the means of communcating with the 
various cities and villages in that section of the state. 

Under the facts as disclosed in this record, the Noble Mutual 
Telephone Co. is a public utility as that term is defined in 
Section ten of the public utilities act of 1913.” 





Ohio State Issues Toll Operating Rules. 

“Long Distance Operating Rules” is the title of a loose- 
leaf book of about 100 pages which has just been issued to 
the operating officials of the Ohio State Telephone Co. and 
connecting companies. The Ohio State company plans to 
supply as many copies to each exchange as may be neces- 
sary for the use of the operators and others engaged in the 
work but the books are to remain the property of the com- 
Should individuals desire copies for their personal 
use, they may be from the company. It is 
planned to issue supplements or additional instruction 
sheets from time to time and these may be easily inserted 
owing to the loose-leaf form of the books. In order that 
all may receive the additional sheets, a record is kept of the 
name of the holder of each copy. The volume will be sup- 
plemented at an early date with a complete routing book 
and other special instructions. 

The lack of a comprehensive uniform system of toll oper- 
ating rules has had its part in the congestion of traffic over 
the toll lines of the Ohio State Telephone Co. The com- 
pany therefore is quite sure that the general adoption of the 
present rules will be beneficial in simplifying and improv- 
ing the operation and will assist in the handling of traffic in 
some localities more than would the construction of addi- 


pany. 
purchased 


tional circuits. 

It is the plan of the traffic officials of the long distance 
division of the company to hold a series of operators’ meet- 
ings at a dozen or more places throughout the state so as 
to give every exchange an opportunity to send operators 
to a nearby point. At these meetings the rules and the 
principles behind them will be fully and attractively ex- 
pounded. A date will be set when the company will ask 
that the rules be fully put into effect. In the meantime it is 
recommended that nothing new, as between operators at 
different points, be attempted. 

This latest publication of toll operating rules sets a very 
high standard in completeness and thoroughness of treat- 
ment which it will be difficult for other companies to sur- 
pass. The rules appear to be drawn up to meet the require- 
ments of toll operators from any angle or viewpoint. It has 
been found that operators experience no difficulty in the 
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handling of calls meeting no interference and only ordinary 
delays. The real difficulty arises in handling delayed and 
congested traffic and with matters relating to better methods 
of help between offices. 

In developing these rules, Traffic Engineer T. J. Tune and 
General Manager J. C. Boush of the long distance division 
of the Ohio State company worked along lines looking to 
a more uniform method of dealing with delays, a systematic 
follow-up plan, a set order for handling business over es- 
tablished circuits, standard call and relay orders, super- 
notations, improved tickets and additional 
symbols and standard phrases. The foundation is practically 
The additions 


visory code 
the same as in other rules which are in use. 
which have been made are in the direction of supplying 
shorter and more direct phrases between operators, better 
understanding by each operator of what may be expected 
from others, and better safeguards over promptness and 
quality of service. All of these are made to the end of at- 
tracting more calls and getting them over the busy circuits 
with less efforts. 

The closing paragraph of the introduction shows the spirit 
which the book of rules endeavors to create among the op- 
erators. It says: 

“Sellers of merchandise have a practice of telling all their 
helpers to say ‘thank you’ to every customer. Our desire 
includes this and more. We should like every operator so to 
express herself in act and speech that every customer will say 
to her ‘thank you,” 

It would be impossible to describe in detail the many good 
points of the book. It is certainly most complete and those 
who shared in the work deserve great credit for the commend- 
able manner in which the rules have been issued. 





An Invitation to Telephone Men. 

During the next few months many telephone men will 
journey to the Pacific Coast. In view of this TELEPHONY 
is pleased to publish the following invitation from A. B. 
Cass, president of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal.: 

“Editor of TELEPHONY: 

In view of the fact that California is acting as host to 
America this year, it seems proper for the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to do its share in this direction. 

In the name of this company, therefore, I desire to ex- 
tend, through you, a most cordial invitation to the tele- 
phone men of America, to visit Los Angeles, and the ex- 
changes of the Home company, and I shall appreciate any 
publicity you may be able to give this invitation. 

Our company is keeping open house during the Exposi- 
tion season, and we are prepared to extend to all who may 
accept our invitation, every facility to inspect our property. 

It is hardly necessary for me to expand here upon the 
advantages offered to the tourist by California, and by Los 
Angeles in particular, but we feel that we are entirely jus- 
tified in believing that a visit to our exchanges would be 
of real interest and value to the telephone profession. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. is operating the 
largest Independent city system in the United States, and 
the construction problems we have met here have been in 
many ways unique. The development of our central office 
system has also been of more than usual interest, passing 
through the successive stages of full manual operation, com- 
bined manual and automatic, and, finally, full automatic. 
We now have in service more than 60,000 stations, the 
largest automatic plant in the world. 

We offer the telephone men of America the attractions 
of a charming city, a climate which is world famous, a tele- 
phone system worthy of study, and a most cordial welcome 
to all who may be able to pay us a visit. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) A. B. Cass, President.” 








- 
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Two Thriving Independent Companies in California 


Some Interesting Data Relative to the Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Downey Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Comparisons with Other Utilities — Subscriber List of 
Whittier Company Almost as Large as Circulation of Daily Newspaper 


By John D. Holland 


Not since the days of ’49 has the Pacific Coast, and Cali- 
fornia particularly, been in the public eye to such an extent 
as it is in this year of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Tele- 
phone men, the country over, became interested when an- 
nouncement was made of the achievement of transcontinent- 
al telephony. The conventions of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America and Independent Telephone Association of America 
in September and October, respectively, will further serve 
to make them acquainted with the Pacific Coast telephone 
fraternity. They, however, at the present time, know little 








Cashier’s Office of Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph 


of the telephone companies in operation there for they 
have not been as well represented in TEEPHONY’s columns as 
they might be. 

The histories of the telephone companies on the Pacific 
Coast are just as full of interest as the stories which have 
been published, of the founding and development of com- 
panies in other sections of the country. At Whittier, Cal., 


92 
23 


are the headquarters of two companies, the Whittier Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Downey Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of which A. Wardman is secretary 
and manager. The story of these companies is full of in- 
terest as it tells, not only of the telephonic development of 
that section of California, but also of the wonderful growth of 
its industries which have made it famous. 

Twenty-eight years ago the city of Whittier, Cal., was 
founded by a colony of friends, who named it for the 


Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier. Today a city of 








Co.— Operating Room—Terminal Room—Long Distance Room. 


about 7,000 occupies the slope which was then but a mus- 
tard patch, with hundreds of acres of barley and oats in 
cultivation. At the present day some of the largest and 
finest lemon, orange and walnut groves in the world are to 
be found there, and the hills that were then sheep pasture, 
are today covered with oil wells, producing hundreds of 


thousand barrels of oil each month. Land that could be 
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bought 28 years ago for a few dollars an acre now sells at 
one to five thousand dollars per acre. 

In 1903 P. T. Spencer interested some local capital and 
decided to build a telephone system in Whittier to com- 
pete with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., which at 
that time operated an exchange with about 125 subscribers. 





Operating Room of Downey Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
A one-position switchboard installed by the new 
company in the spring of 1904. This, however, was out- 
grown in less than two years and in 1906 the first section 
of the present nine-position switchboard was installed. For 
several years the company experienced a rapid growth and 
in 1910 the Whittier Home had about 1,000 subscribers. 

In October of that year arrangements were made for 
connecting the system to that of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the latter abandoning the field. 

Prior to this time, the United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. had the exclusive long distance 
business of the company. A comparison of the long dis- 
tance business has shown that the United States company 


was 


1 
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Home of the Whittier Home Telephone Co., Whittier, Cal. 


continued to do as large a volume of business after the con- 
solidation with the exchange of the Pacific company as be- 
fore, and in addition the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is also doing a fair amount of long distance business 
for the Whittier company. 

The dual arrangement for the handling of long distance 
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service has worked out very satisfactorily to all parties 
involved, and the public is especially well pleased. 

The Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. is now 
serving about 1,825 subscribers, which is a remarkable 
showing when compared with other public utilities. For 
example, the Southern California Edison Co., which covers 
a larger territory than that of the telephone company, is 
serving about 2,000 customers. The gas company has 1,400 
meters in the city, and the municipal water system, 1,750 
service connections. There is but one daily paper in the 
community and that has a circulation of 2,000. 

The business of the Whittier Home company is in a 
very healthy condition; the plant is in excellent condition, 
and the installation of an underground system has just 
been started. The company has outstanding first mortgage 
bonds of a par value of $53,000 and $60,000 par value stock, 
outside of which it has all bills paid to date. 

S. M. Smith, an extensive walnut grower, is president of 
the company; E. W. Bacon, a large holder of orange and 
lemon properties, is vice-president and the First National 
Bank is treasurer. A. Wardman, secretary and manager, 
has been in charge of the 
plant since its inception. 
Upon the death of P. T. 
Spencer in 1906, Mr. 
Wardman purchased his 
holdings in the Whittier 
and Downey companies, 
which consists of about 
two-thirds of the stock of 
both companies. John G. 
Swain is cashier and as- 
sistant secretary; E. A. 
Carter, auditor; Orrin 
Gallup, superintendent of 
plant and Mrs. Rose Wil- 
son, chief operator. A 
number of the employes 
own stock in the company, 
which adds materially to 
the harmony and efficiency 
of the service rendered to 
the public. 


The Downey Home 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was organized in 1904, a year after the Whittier company, 
by P. T. Spencer and A. L. Darby, and a magneto board in- 
stalled in Downey, Cal., serving about 75 subscribers. In 1907 
there were 175 telephones in operation, and at the present 
time 550 subscribers are served in the original district. 

In December, 1904, a Kellogg common battery multiple 
switchboard was installed at Downey, which is now serv- 
ing 425 subscribers. The old magneto board was trans- 
ferred to Artesia, where a new exchange was opened Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, with a list of 125 subscribers. 

















S. M. Smith. 


The company has first mortgage bonds outstanding 
amounting to $15,000, $13,000 of which are held by the 
stockholders, and $25,000 par value stock outstanding. 

A. L. Darby, cashier of the Los Nietes Valley Bank, is 
president; J. G. Swain, vice-president; A. Wardman, secre- 
tary and manager; Lloyd Phillips, local manager; Orrin 
Gallup, superintendent of plant; Mamie Lyons, chief op- 
erator at Downey and Mrs. Henry, chief operator at Artesia. 

On August 1, 1910, the Downey company made connect- 
ing arrangements with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Pacific company vacating the field for local service. 
Apparently this had no effect upon the volume of long dis- 
tance business handled by the United States Long Distance 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which prior to that time had 
the exclusive business. 











July Comment 


Our Changing Conditions—Our Ever Present Problems 


By J. C. 


This week was an eventful one—I 
years ago. Men were there who knew that they should hang 
together or they would be hung separately. It was in the city 
of Philadelphia that the signers of the Declaration gave us the 
Fourth of July. 

The Fourth of July was once a great day. A boy with a 
muzzle-loading shotgun, a big flask of powder and a thousand 
gun caps made by Ely & London, used to have some real sport. 
Today, all he can play with is colored fire. 

Somehow I think the boy of 1915 is being cheated and, like 
the peace-loving Germans, may turn to giant fire crackers, ma- 
chine guns and submarines just to spite us. 


The hardest accusation which can be made against a man is 
that he won't stay put. 

A lot of men and women were deceived by the peaceful ap- 
pearance of the world and concluded that all birds had expired 
but the dove of peace. So they met at The Hague and wasted 
time and lots of expense money discussing the impossible con- 
dition that men would not lapse. They forgot that civiliza- 
tion is but skin deep, that man’s memory is short, and that 
they never can see beyond their noses. 


We have seen communities vote for one telephone company 
when they had two. We have seen localities vote for two 
telephone companies when they had one. We have seen them 
vote for two telephones when they had two, and for one when 
they had one. 

No hard and fast rule has ever been made or can be made. 
No one can rest secure that the human race will follow any 
beaten track. It will fly off the track as easily as any institu- 
tion one can name. 


A few years ago telephone conventions were held which 
principally abused the Bell company. No convention was com- 
plete without some lurid objection to what the so-called octopus 
was doing. No convention was satisfied until it expelled some 
member who had connected with the great interdependent, in- 
tercommunicative and universal system. For years our groups 
of telephone men saw red, and did little or nothing toward 
some rational assistance to their business. 

Today one little district meeting does more real good than 
all the meetings of former days. The members are schooling 
operators, mending troubles, eliminating repeating coils and 
studying methods of enlarging their telephone gateways. 

The question of Clayton acts, Western Electric directorates, 
unfair competition and all such matters are all subservient to 
the necessity of conducting the telephone business properly. 

The question of pending mergers falls far below the ques- 
tion of making the telephone plant pay dividends so that men 
will want to stay in the business. If we could make the busi- 
ness pay in the districts where mergers are contemplated or 
offer some material help in the difficulties, we would not have 
to depend on attorney generals and anti-trust laws 


It is very easy to sit around and make comments. It is easier 
to deplore the tendencies of the times. It is not a lovely nor 
an appreciative job to step in and interfere with the plans of 
desperate men. 

I butted into two mergers at different times and have had 
reason to regret it, for I accumulated some choice enemies for 
life. It did not matter that I was pulling chestnuts from the 
fire, I got the full benefit of the doubt. Reformers and cor- 
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mean the week of 139 


Kelsey 


rectors of abuses, real or imaginary, do not have thankful posi- 
tions. 





The telephone business will be either a good one or a poor 
one. Its future will be just what the law of economics says 
it will be. The thoughts and acts of a few men will have as 
much bearing on its future adjustment as the sand grains of 
the sea. 

Personally, I believe the telephone business is unusually 
blessed in its future, but that is the fault of destiny and none 
of the acts of telephone men of the past or present had or has 
anything to do with it. We can make laws and regulate to the 
best of our ability, but we must bow to the power of economic 
laws. 


Talking about laws and regulation, there is a peculiar case 
in Kansas. There is a mutual telephone concern in Cherokee 
county which threatens to sweep the earth. 

You can imagine the feelings of the early Bell investors when 
they saw Independent telephone companies spring up every- 
where. Do you wonder that they went to law and gleefully 
burned exchanges on the public square? Do you wonder why 
they rushed into print and vilified the business, their own as 
well as yours? 

Here is a serious condition. It is the disease of free service 
which is so vital to our industry. There should be no free serv- 
ice anywhere, especially where Independent and Bell com- 
panies have reasoning powers. 

It is hardly to be expected in a farm mutual matter. There 
are too many to reason with and besides, the rural notion seems 
to be thoroughly embedded in the rock of free service, or a 
cost not to exceed $3 per year. 


The Cherokee Mutual Telephone Association seems to reach 
2,300 families. It seems to be engaged in interstate commerce, 
since it connects with a telephone company in Oklahoma, giv- 
ing free service, of course. 

The Cherokee company operates nine switchboards and has 
250 miles of so-called toll line. The only salaried official is a 
woman secretary and we may imagine she is not greatly over- 
paid. It levies a charge of 25 cents a month upon its 2,300 
members. 

Underlying the county association is a group of mutual 
switchboard associations. These nine mutual switchboard asso- 
ciations paid for their switchboards by assessments. Underlying 
again each mutual switchboard association are the local line 
organizations having from 15 to 20 members, and paying for 
the line by assessment also. 

No toll bills are possible, and no books are needed unless 
possibly to record a long distance call over the Bell lines which 
connect with them. 


Now comes the problem for the telephone man, the commis- 
sion, courts and even the fourteenth amendment! 

In the midst of this mutual dream lies a telephone company 
operating at Baxter Springs, Kans. It gives a low rate and 
charges reasonable rates for its toll lines. As with other in- 
stitutions organized for profit, it is not ashamed to admit that 
it must charge for service. 


Now enters the country town merchant. This character is a 
puzzle. He gives nothing away himself, but somewhere in his 
brain there seems to be a cell which tells him the telephone 
company can. 
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Scme merchants in Baxter Springs discovered that their 
country customers in Kansas could talk to Oklahoma custom- 
ers free of charge; while they themselves had to pay 15 cents 
to the Baxter Springs Telephone Co. for toll connections. Quite 
naturally they did not approve of such an arrangement with 
themselves on the outside. 

A local mutual telephone company was formed in Baxter 
Springs, and for $3 a year, everybody could talk to everybody 
else, and especially Oklahoma customers could reach Baxter 
Springs without paying that prohibitive 15 cents. It’s queer 
that a farmer will sell a bushel of wheat at $1.50 without blush- 
ing, but how it cuts him to the soul to pay for a telephone 
call! 

Anyway, Baxter Springs’ original telephone company appealed 
to the state commission. True to their nature, it was claimed 
by the farmers that the law did not apply to them, because 
regulation was only made for the benefit of men who had in- 
vested money in a business for a livelihood. 


It now comes to the point for Kansas to decide whether her 
regulation law is a failure or not. It is absurd to think that a 
law can be made which will discriminate against responsible 
parties in favor of absolutely irresponsible ones. 

Here is a law which does not specify the action of mutual 
companies. It calls a spade a spade, and calls a public utility 
a public utility regardless of its ownership: 

“No public utility shall begin the construction of any new 
plant, equipment, property or facility which is in substitution 
of any existing plant, property, equipment or facilities or in ex- 
tension thereof, or in addition thereto, unless and until it shall 
obtain from the commission a certificate that public convenience 
and necessity require such construction.” 


The Kansas Public Utilities Commission is put into a diffi- 
cult position. It is necessarily compelled to protect the original 
investment from ruin. The original telephone man is entitled 
to the pursuit of happiness as profit. 

Ofttimes 2,300 votes and possibly the votes of the cowardly 
and niggardly merchants will sway an election. Truly, the Kan- 
sas commission is on trial. It will either make itself ridiculous 


or unpopular. 


Thus we see the tendency outcropping of people to favor 
commissions when they have none and to abolish them when 
they get them. There is an ugly feeling in Wisconsin, even, 
that commission rule is not only expensive but in favor of cor- 
porations. 

The Kansas commission, if it acts justly, may find another 
farmers’ alliance sweeping the party, as well as its commission, 
out of business. The farmers have tried groceries, dry goods, 
shoes and blacksmithing on a co-operative basis but their only 
recreation now seems to be the telephone business. 








So the boys may yet be allowed to fire shotguns and noisy 
cannons on the Fourth of July. We may yet have noisy con- 
ventions again clamoring for Bell gore. We may yet see new 
telephone systems springing up everywhere, because in the 
human heart there exists a suspicion of a human being who 
has no competition. 

We may see the Interstate Commerce Commission abolished ; 
every state commission destroyed; the certificate of necessity 
rendered innocuous; and everybody invited to go ahead and 
let the chips fall where they please. 








We will see change in methods of finance. We will yet have 
some of the principles of mutuality in our money matters. It 
strikes me that we have little complaint about the treatment of 
Independent telephone securities for the past year. 


Who can tell what the next era of industry will be? The 


banks are full of money, and the money must be used if bank 
stocks are to be worth anything. Will the next era be rail- 
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road building, reclamation work and such, or will it be for the 
extension of the present well tried public utility properties and 
thereby make an unparalleled era of manufacturing prosper- 
ity? 

With the war still in full blast and no one humiliated by defeat, 
or with anyone shy of money, no man can say what the morrow 
will be. We are lucky to be just where we are, regardless of 
what our circumstances may be. It will not be of any avail 
to plan on much of anything until men turn the swords back 
into plough shares. 


I am reminded of the uncertainties of life as well as busi- 
Sad has been the lot of a telephone man whom we all 
know well. He is the man who has a definite plan of popu- 
larizing and selling approved telephone securities. I refer to 
B. G. Hubbell, of Buffalo, N. Y., who has been so critically 
ill for many weeks. 

While Mr. Hubbell was so seriously ill in the hospital, Mrs. 
Hubbell, his faithful helpmate, sickened and departed this life. 
Every telephone man sympathizes with this telephone leader in 
his double misfortune. It reminds us that we are guided by 
some higher power, which has reasons for doing things that 


ness. 


no mortal may ever understand. 


We are reminded further that today we are several years 
older than when we met in the pioneer days of our business. 
We are reminded that many things may happen, and many 
conditions may change in 20 years. 

Let us not forget that the next 20 years will make the present 
conditions seem unrecognizable. Do not pull back and try to 
resist this march of time. It will do no good at all. It is best 
to meet conditions as they come. 


All changes seem alarming. Yet each generation has always 
been thankful that it lived when it did. Our grandfathers 
thought they had more than their grandfathers, and we think 
our grandfathers had a dull time without our so-called modern 
devices. 

Whenever you get blue or discouraged, try to remember that 
you have discovered nothing new. Being discouraged is really 
a sign of progress based upon some discontent you have with 
existing conditions. 

MORAL: Weare only human. 


Southeastern Minnesota Association’s Meeting. 

The Southeastern Minnesota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation held its convention in the parlor of the Winona 
Hotel, Winona, June 23. It was one of the best attended 
and most interesting meetings of telephone men ever held 
in that part of the state. 

The most important feature of the convention was the 
address given by Senator James A. Carley. Mr. Carley 
is a practical telephone man, owning and operating ex- 
changes and toll lines in his home town (Plainview) and 
surrounding country. He is a lawyer of ability, engaged 
in the practice of that profession in a large field. In the 
campaign of last year he was elected to the state senate, 
after having previously served as a representative in the 
lower house. During the recent session of the Minesota 
legislature, he introduced what was known as the Carley 
Telephone Bill. While this bill did not come up for pas- 
sage, it was one of the most effectual of the various means 
used to bring the Minnette Bill to more satisfactory terms 
before its final passage. 

The Southeastern association at its previous meeting at 
Rochester, in April, requested Mr. Carley to confer with 
the newly-created telephone commission, for, and on be- 
half of the association and report at this convention. His 
address was in the nature of a report of his conference 
with the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
which beginning July 1, 1915, has authority to regulate 














July 3, 1915. 
telephones. He sought more especially to be helpful to 
the smaller companies in their efforts to be ready for the 
taking effect of the new order of affairs. 

The convention partook more nearly of the nature of an 
informal conference than any telephone meeting ever at- 
tended by TELEPHONY’s representative. Everything was 
favorable for making that kind of a program most valu- 
able. Telephone men seem to realize that if regulation 
does its work in the best manner, it will have to help them 
in their struggle against those who through ignorance or 
malice would destroy existing businesses by starting new 
undertakings upon a basis of rates which would make no 
provision for depreciation. 

Everybody had questions to ask which went straight 
to the center of the interests of all. Even during the ad- 
dress of Senator Carley, interruptions for the asking of 
questions, were frequent, and almost without exception 
the question was recognized immediately by the speaker 
as well as by all, to be a valuable contribution to the talk. 

One feature of the convention was an old-fashioned ex- 
perience meeting—as to the increasing value of TELEPHONY. 
The secretary took a number of subscriptions, on the basis 
of the good things said for TELEPHONY by those who were 
already subscribers. 

Among the many good talks, special mention might be 
made of the following: “Rate Adjustments and Importance 
of Frequent Meetings” (of the kind held at this time), 
President Wunderlich, of the Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Chatfield; “Rate Adjustments and Uniform Accounting,” 
F. A. Marvin, of the Zumbrota Telephone Co.; “Relation- 
ship of Service and Rates of Rural Metallic Service to 
Other Service and Rates,” J. A. Melone, president, of the 
Rochester Telephone Co. 

The president of the association is James P. Keane, of 
Pine Island, and H. E. Wirt, of Lewiston, is secretary. 








Operators’ Meetings in Ohio. 

The first of a series of twelve meetings of the operators 
of Ohio Independent telephone companies was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 29 and 30. There were 117 oper- 
ators in attendance and 26 others. Governor Willis made 
an address at the opening of the session on Tuesday. 

These meetings, which are being conducted by W. S. 
Vivian, secretary of the Independent Telephone Association 
of America, are for the purpose of educating the long dis- 
tance operators of the Ohio State Telephone Co. and con- 
necting companies. The Ohio State company has issued a 
book on long distance operating rules. These rules 
being discussed and explained to the operators through 
the medium of the schools. The companies are providing 
various entertainments for the operators. At Columbus, a 
dance and supper were given at Buckeye Lake in connection 
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with a boat ride. 





The Telegraph Superintendents’ Convention. 

The 34th annual convention of the Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents was held in Rochester, N. 
Y., last week, beginning on Tuesday morning, at the 
Powers Hotel. The sessions were presided over by E. C. 
Keenan, who at the opening session announced that J. J. 
Carty, chief engineer of the A. T. & T. Co., could not be 
present to deliver his address on “Telephone Develop- 
ment.” 

Mayor Hiram H. Edgerton delivered an address of wel- 
come, in which he told the delegates that the city was 
theirs during their stay, and invited them to inspect its 
beauties. The response was made by G. A. Cellar, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Belvidere Brooks, vice-president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., spoke. He remarked that Rochester was 
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the birthplace of the Western Union, and that the original 
founders of the company were all Rochester men, includ- 
ing Hiram Sibley, who was the first president. Other 
addresses were made by George D. Perry, general man- 
ager of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., of To- 
ronto; G. 'M. Yorke, general superintendent of the West- 
ern Union, and W. W. Ryder, general superintendent of 
the Western Union, Chicago. 

C. H. Wilson, general superintendent for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was called upon for an in- 
formal address. Mr. Wilson is an old-time telegraph op- 
erator. He said he believed that the railroad superin- 
tendents ought to be called superintendents of telephone 
and pointed to the significant fact that the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad is now operating its 
entire system by telephone. 

M. H. Clapp, on the program to discuss the paper Mr. 
Carty was to have read, was called upon and started an 
informal discussion on “Telephone Development.” 

A paper on “Interference of Single Phase High Tension 
Power Lines” was read by E. N. Smith, and was followed 
by discussions on the subject by G. A. Cellar, S. L. Van 
Akin, Jr., and J. C. Johnson. Another paper, “Primary 
vs. Dry Battery,” was read by G. W. Nelson and E. E. 
Hudson and was discussed by W. E. Harkness and C. S. 
Pflasterer. 

A feature of Tuesday evening’s entertainment was a 
demonstration of the transcontinental telephone line. Test 
men at New York, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Winnemucca, Nev., and San Fran- 
cisco were listening during the conversation, and J. J. 
Carty, at New York, asked that these test men answer a 
roll call, giving the name of each city and the speaker's 
name. This was done in 27 seconds. 

Another feature of the convention was the unveiling of 
a monument in the Mt. Hope Cemetery to James Douglas 
Reid, the first superintendent of telegraph in America. 
He was a lifélong friend of Andrew Carnegie, who con- 
tributed one-half the cost of the monument. He also was 
a friend and contemporary of Morse. 

Other papers as announced in the program published in 
a former issue of TELEPHONY were presented and discussed. 
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Washington Operator Sues for Overtime Wages. 
Alleging that since September 7 last, when the Public 
Welfare Commission of Washington established the nine- 
hour day for telephone operators and prescribed $1.50 
as the minimum wage, she has worked 13 hours a day, 
or a total of 3,640 hours, and that $482.09 is due her, 
in addition to $200.41 which she has received, Cevilla 
Mondor has filed a lien against the property of the Tam- 
pico Telephone Co. Miss Mondor is in charge of the ex- 
change at Tampico, Wash. She says she is required to 
keep it open 13 hours each .day, and is being paid but 
$31 per month. She makes no extra charge for overtime, 
reckoning it at 1834 cents an hour. 


Special Tour of the Telephone Pioneers. 

The itinerary of a special tour for the Telephone Pioneers 
of America for those who will attend the fifth annual meet- 
ing to be held in San Francisco September 21 to 23 has been 
issued in attractive booklet form by the society’s transpor- 
tation committee of which A. L. Salt is chairman. Complete 
arrangements have been made for a tour from New York 
City on the “all expense plan” occupying a period of 23 
days, affording an opportunity for viewing the various 
places of interest en route and allowing ample time for visit- 
ing the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco and the 
Panama-California Exposition at San Diego in addition te 
attendance at the annual meeting of the Pioneers. 
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Pioneers living west of New York may join the tour at 
convenient points along the route of the special train. For 
the benefit of those not desirous of making the complete 
round trip, three other return routes are outlined. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from R. H. Starrett, secretary, 
15 Dey St., New York City. 

State Regulation of Electrical Utilities. 

In the report of the public policy committee presented at the 
recent convention of the National Electric Light Association in 
San Francisco, a chart was included to show the extent of the 
regulation of electrical utilities by state public service commis- 
sions. The committee called attention to the fact that the 
practice of regulation which the association has supported from 
the outset, has been continued without exception where it was 
in effect previously and since Jan. 1, 1914, has been adopted also 
by Maine, Virginia and Wyoming. 

The chart which is reproduced below shows states that now 
have such regulation, those that are without it, and gives in- 
formation as to the time of adoption and the varying degrees 
Thirty-two states and 





of regulation prescribed by the laws. 
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Patterson, Passaic & Suburban Telephone Co. to be Sold. 

Vice-Chancellor Backes at Trenton, N. J., has granted an 
order to George T. Wright, of Paterson, N. j., to sell the 
property of the Paterson, Passaic and Suburban Telephone 
Co., valued at $200,000. 

Former Assemblyman Thomas F. McCran, of Paterson, rep- 
resented Receiver Wright in the case. George A. Meyers, of 
Paterson, said to own about ten shares of the stock, objected 
to the court making the order, but he was overruled. Receiver 
Wright will arrange for the date and place for the sale. 


New Franchise for Paducah (Ky.) Home Company. 

At the earnest representations of H. J. Jeffery, district man- 
ager of the Paducah (Ky.) Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Padu- 
cah city commission has agreed to rewrite a franchise under 
which the Paducah Home can operate, on a basis of rates 
identical to those which were provided for in the franchise 
recently sold to the local branch of the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The Cumberland franchise marked the end 
of long litigation between the city and the company but the 
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Commissions Having Jurisdiction Over Electrical 


Utilities— Arkansas, Delaware, lowa, Texas and Utah Are Only States 


Without Telephone Regulating Bodies. 


the District of Columbia now have commissions regulating 
electric lighting utilities. There are still 16 states without such 
regulation. 

Telephone companies are under the jurisdiction of commis- 
sions in all of the states indicated and also in Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota and Tennessee. 
There are only five states in which telephone companies are not 
under jurisdiction of state commissions. They are: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Iowa, Texas and Utah. 


Tax on Poles Reduced. 

The tax on telephone and telegraph poles has been placed 
at 50 cents by the council of Pine Bluff, Ark. This is a 
reduction from 75 cents, an amount the companies objected 
to paying. The tax was 50 cents last year. 





rates left the Cumberland with an advantage in some respects. 

Mr. Jeffery recalled for the commissioners’ consideration that 
the Paducah Home, in the past, had saved the citizens of the 
community thousands of dollars in the way of rates and then 
urged that it had a right to expect equitable treatment. The 
commission therefore has agreed to his way of thinking and 
a franchise ordinance, which will be sold at the nominal price 
of $50, has been drawn up. This will put the rates either 
company may charge on the basis of $4 per month for straight 
business lines; $2.50 per month for two-party lines; $1.50 
per month for straight residence lines; $1.25 for two-party 
lines and $1 per month for four-party lines. 

The commission at first proposed to ask $500 for the new 
Paducah Home franchise, but through Mr. Jeffery’s repre- 
sentations reduced its figure. The new schedule of rates ap- 
plies in another year although virtually in effect now. 

















“Telephony’s’ Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
Answers are not to 
For the benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 


ing section bearing the same number. 


be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. 


the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
course. No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in Iowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

133. What is the general effect of self induction inserted in 
any circuit carrying alternating current? 

134. Give your own analogy for the effect of capacity in 
any circuit carrying alternating current. 

135. Is it permissible to make a general application of any 
mechanical analogy for electrical conditions, assuming that it 
actually covers the specific conditions for which it was de: 
signed ? 

136. Is there any difference in the effect of capacity and 
self induction in a circuit carrying alternating currents? 

137. Give an illustration of the use of a condenser to con- 
Does a condenser have 


duct alternating currents. any re- 


sistance to alternating currents? 
CHAPTER VII. 


138. 
lightning, the self induction of telephone apparatus is utilized 


The Magneto Line (Continued). 


The lightning arrester. In securing protection from 


in another way. The discharge due to lightning is thought to 
That is to say it is an alter- 
We have 


seen how self induction is increased in any circuit when the 


be of an oscillating character. 


nating current of enormous frequency and voltage. 


frequency of the alternating current in that circuit is increased. 
The ordinary drop coil will not prevent the flow of ringing 
current having a comparatively low frequency. It will almost 
entirely prevent the flow of the higher frequency voice currents 
however. Now let us consider the telephone line shown in 
Fig. 56. To this line are connected two ringer coils, A and B. 
At each telephone ringer is also connected a metal plate, C, to 
one wire of the circuit and another similar plate, D, to the 
other wire. Very near these two plates, but not touching them, 
is connected a plate, E, which leads to the earth. 

Now consider the conditions when the telephone is in normal 
use. The distance between plates C and D and the ground 
plate, E, is great enough to present sufficient air space to pre- 


vent, by its resistance, the ringing current, or the voice cur- 
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rents, from being forced over the space between. There- 
fore under normal conditions there is no effect produced on 
this 


Suppose for a moment that we have a lightning discharge to 


the operations of ringing or talking by arrangement. 


the line wires as indicated. The rapidly alternating current 


























Fig. 56. Lightning Protection of Telephone Line. 


due to the lightning will travel along the line wires until it en- 
The 
frequency of the lightning is so high that the self induction 


counters the winding of one or both of the ringer coils. 


of the coils causes an enormous opposing voltage to be offered 
it 

This opposing voltage, due to the self induction of the coils, 
is so high that it prevents the lightning discharge from enter- 
ing or passing through the telephone ringer, if there is any 
While 
the resistance of the air gap between plates C and D and the 


other path of lower apparent resistance for it to take. 


ground plate E is very high, it is not so high as the apparent 
resistance offered by the ringer coils due to their self induction. 
Therefore the lightning discharge, just as does any other elec- 
tric current, takes the path of the least resistance offered it 
and harmlessly reaches the earth through the air gap and the 
ground plate E. In modern practice, the plates C, D and E 
are made from carbon and the air gap between them is formed 
by placing a thin piece of mica or celluloid between them. 
with a toothed edge on either the ground plate or the line 
plates. This was for the reason that a pointed metallic 
conductor affords a means for the discharge of electricity 
under high tension that is not present when the discharg- 
ing surface is smooth. 

139. The draining type of arrester. There is a very success- 
ful type of so-called lightning arrester, equipped with metallic 
plates and in some cases with saw-tooth edges, which is not, 
properly speaking, a lightning arrester at all. 


vice, which is very efficient in preventing the accumulation of 


This type of de- 


static charges on the line, is more properly a draining device. 
Its function is to drain accumulating charges from the line wires 
continuously and in that way to obviate any damage from a sud- 
den discharge current of high voltage. 

In one form, the ground plate is separated from a number of 
screw heads by a thin mica plate. Each screw head is in turn 


connected to one of the wires on the lead to be protected. The 





active screws are therefore the same in number as the wires in 
the lead. One of these devices is installed at regular intervals 
along the outside pole line and the manufacturer claims that 
they each serve to draw off all static charge from their portion 


of the wires of the lead. If this result is attained in practice, 


























Fig. 57. Theory of Draining Type of Arrester. 


the wires would be kept entirely free from disruptive charges 
from lightning, static, or other causes. 


The 


plate, G, is grounded and each wire of the lead is attached to 


The general theory of this device is shown in Fig. 57. 


one of the screws L, the heads of which are very close to the 
ground plate G, but separated from it. This arrangement there- 
fore constitutes a multiple air gap if we consider the wires of 
the entire lead in the aggregate. 

140. 
was found that metallic plates of the saw-tooth form had one 


Disadvantage of the saw-tooth arresters. In practice it 


serious disadvantage. They were found to fuse or melt occa- 
sionally when carrying the discharge from the line wires to 
earth and to weld, making a permanent connection to earth 
from one or both of the line wires that was difficult and ex- 
pensive to remove. The carbon block arrester in one form or 
another has entirely superseded the saw-tooth metallic arrester 
in modern telephony. 

141. 
block arrester, which is shown in theory in Fig. 58, the line 


The carbon block arrester. In the case of the carbon 
blocks are separated from the grounded block E, by a very 
small distance. In the various types of this arrester on the mar- 
ket, this distance ranges from .005 inch to .015 inch. They are 
separated by a thin sheet of mica or celluloid and the necessary 
pointed discharge surface is obtained by the natural roughness 
of the carbon surface. The carbon blocks, F and G, are con- 
nected to the earth plate E, by the contact pressure maintained 
by the springs, J and K. The carbon blocks C and D are con- 
nected to the line wires through the springs, J and K. They 
are separated from the grounded carbon blocks, F and G, by 


the mica or celluloid spacers H and J. These separators, H 
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Fig. 58. Carbon Block Arrester Construction and Connection. 


and J, are known as the dielectrics of the arrester and vary 
in the different lines from .005 inch in thickness to .015 inch. 
This type of arrester construction renders it possible to main- 
tain the separation between the line plates and the grounded 
plates at a much ‘smaller distance than was possible with the 
old form of saw-tooth arrester. It is clear that, provided this 
separation is sufficient to prevent the leakage of ringing and 


voice currents, it should be as small as possible in order to af- 
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ford a greater degree of protection against abnormal currents 
picked up by the line wires. 

142. 


that the line wire becomes crossed with the feeder of a trolley 


Operation of the carbon block arrester. Let us suppose 


system. It is usually true that the trolley feeder is carrying 
current from a generator, the other terminal of which is 
grounded. As the high tension current from the trolley feeder 
comes in over the line wire, it will encounter the self inductive 
effect of the ringer winding in the same way and for the same 
reason as the lightning. While it will not ordinarily be alternat- 
ing in character, its first rush will bring into play the self in- 
duction of the coil of the ringer. The current therefore will 
take the path of least apparent resistance and will bridge the 
comparatively short air gap in the carbon block arrester between 
the line plate and the grounded one. If the arrester is one 
equipped with celludoid dielectrics, H and J, this rush of cur- 
rent will create an arc which will burn out the celluloid dielec- 
tric and will allow the line carbon block to be pressed into 
close contact with the grounded one. 

Some types of arresters are fitted with a small pellet of 
fusible metal in one of the carbon blocks on each side of the 
arrester for a similar purpose. When the arc occurs between 
the line carbon block and the grounded block, the heat causes 
this fusible metallic pellet to melt and form a metallic connec- 
tion between the line carbon block and the grounded one. In 


both cases the line wire is immediately grounded through the 
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Fig. 59. Heavy Current Results—Grounded Arrester, Meited Fuse. 


carbon blocks and the current flowing over the line wire en- 
counters very little resistance in its passage to earth. 

143. Purpose of the line fuse. 
very likely would be very strong, it would be destructive to the 


Since this current may and 


line wire itself if allowed to continue to flow. It would also 
constitute a source of possible danger to an innocent subscrib- 
er attempting to use the telephone under these conditions. 
Therefore a fuse is inserted in the line as shown in Fig. 59. 
This fuse is designed to operate only when an abnormally heavy 
current is received over the line wire. The condition just out- 
lined constitutes one such case. As the resistance has been 
removed from the path to ground by the action of the carbon 
block arrester, the heavy current flowing through the fuse will 
cause it to operate and will disconnect the telephone apparatus 
from the line until such time as the line may be cleared of its 
trouble: If the cross should be present on both line wires in- 
stead of one as represented, then both fuses should operate in 


the same way. (To be Continued) 





Southwestern’s Operators to Sing Numbers. 

In order to make them more clearly understood by patrons, 
telephone operators of the Fort Worth exchange of the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co. are being taught to sing the 
numbers called. Mrs. Alice Gresham is principal of the tele- 
phone school for operators conducted by the company at its 
Fort Worth exchange, and is responsible for the innovation. 

















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Valuation Order. 

Considerable curiosity has been exhibited by telephone man- 
agers as to the plans of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in carrying out the instructions given it by the act of Con- 
gress providing for the valuation of telephone companies, as 
well as the railroads and other common carriers. 

Work on the railroad valuation was begun two years ago, 
and is now well under way. But no announcement had been 
made of an immediate intention to take up telephone valua- 
tions. Now comes “Valuation Order No. 18,” which was 
served on all “A” and “B” class telephone companies June 24. 
This order would indicate that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is about to take up telephone valuations. 

“Valuation Order Number 18” contains 70 forms, which are 
prescribed for the companies to use in reporting the prices 
paid during the last four years for all sorts of material and 
apparatus used in telephone exchange construction, from am- 
meters, milli-ammeters and voltmeters to line wire, cable, hub 
guards, tie wires,-poles and manhole covers. One form pro- 
vides for a detailed statement as to the average of wages paid 
during the last four years. 

It is evident that the commission is asking for information 
that will enable its engineers to arrive at standards of values. 
The companies are not asked to give prices on all material 
purchased, but on the largest orders in the last four years. 
The note of instruction on the form covering the price paid for 
aerial cable is typical, and shows the nature and intent of the 
order: 

“Show on this form the largest purchase, with net price, on 
each operating division, for each half of each calendar year 
from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, of rubber insulated and paper in- 
sulated telephone aerial cable, for gauges of conductor from 
No. 10 to No. 22, inclusive, and of pairs from 5 to 300, in- 
clusive.” 

The company is required to give the date of the purchase 
listed, the manufacturer, catalogue reference, from whom pur- 
chased, point of original shipment, f. 0. b. point, point of de- 
livery to carrier, cost per foot in detail as to freight, labor, 
etc, and, of course, a detailed description of the kind of cable. 

The report must be filed with the commission by September 
30, 1915. 

This is an order of great interest to the telephone industry— 
an indication of the begining of a government valuation of the 
larger telephone companies. 





New York Figures as to Consolidation Results. 

A. D. Welch, a commercial engineer of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., gave testimony before the New York Public Service 
Commission last week as to the impossibility of the company 
reducing its rates in the so-called Troy group, in accordance 
with the complaint of residents, officials and organizations of 
citizens of Cohoes, Waterford and Watervliet. He stated that 
the company at the present rates is losing $3,000 a year in 
Troy, $800 in Cohoes, $3,000 in Waterford and $4,000 a year in 
Watervliet. 

The hearing was adjourned until July 8, at which time Mr. 
Welch will be cross-examined by the attorneys for the com- 
plainants. 

Before the Home and New York telephone companies were 
consolidated, Mr. Welch testified, there were in the Troy group 
6,000 Home stations and 6,500 connected with the New York 


company’s lines. After consolidation the number of these sta- 
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tions was reduced, through the elimination of some 1,400 
duplicates, to 11,200. It is the argument of the company that 
thus the range of any subscriber in the area, or the number 
of telephones with which he can talk without extra cost, is 
thereby doubled without any increase in rates. 

The total revenue from the area to the two companies before 
consolidation was $328,000. After consolidation the revenue 
of the New York company was. but $286,000. George R. Grant, 
attorney for the company, said that the difference between 
these two sums represented the aggregate saving to the tele- 
phone users of this territory due to the consolidation. By 
April 1 of this year the revenue had increased to $298,000. 

In substantiation of the company’s argument that the pres- 
ent telephone service is more valuable than that available before 
consolidation, the following figures were submitted to show 
the increase in the number of calls per station per day in the 
various central offices: 

Calls Per Station Per Day: 


Before After 
Exchange. Consolidation. Consolidation. 
Wr rog aia alia sacnns 4.9 6.5 
North Froy. ox. s.s000 4.0 5.4 
RNIN icinniotciniieens ane 4.7 5.8 
[eg re 4.7 4.7 
Warervinet  .nciccccsus 4.9 5.4 


As showing the extent to which subscribers made use of 
their telephones from one to the other of the exchanges in this 
territory, Mr. Welch testified to the following table, showing 
the percentage of calls going from the originating exchange to 


one or another of the other exchanges: 


Exchange. Percentage. Exchange. Percentage. 
NR eke ulin Sixtoleatiearsies i Waterford ...664.c000 50 
Nort TOY. « <0i0is:0016,0:< a 46 
CINE ots cic Saco eets 30 


Should the rates be lowered, the company intimated that there 
would have to be.established a toll rate among these various 
towns and cities. Should a rate of five cents for a call crossing 
the Hudson River be established, Mr. Welch testified, that, ac- 
cording to the present distribution of business, it would cost 
the telephone users a total of $126,500 a year. 





Iowa Cities Have No Telephone Regulatory Powers. 

For the second time, the Iowa Telephone Co. has been given 
the decision in its fight in court to test the validity of the ordi- 
nance passed by the city of Keokuk, Iowa, which would regu- 
late rates to be charged for telephone service, and which would 
cause the company to secure a franchise. 

Judge Wade, of the United States district court, southern 
district of Towa, holds that the granting of a franchise in per- 
petuity to the telephone company is not against public policy, 
and that the legislature did intend to confer regulatory powers 
of telephone and telegraph companies upon commission plan 
cities. 

Judge Robert Sloan, special master, heard the case a year 
ago in November. His findings which were made in January, 
1914, were adverse to the city. The exceptions to the rulings 
were taken before Judge McPherson, who had the case under 
advisement at the time of his death. The exceptions were 
argued before Judge Martin J. Wade at the last term of court, 
and he finds for the company, in overruling the exceptions. 

Judge Wade holds that unless the power was specifically 
delegated to the city, it could not regulate the telephone rates. 
He also holds that the city does not have the power to pro- 
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The 
opinion cites any number of authorities in support of the find- 
ings of the court. Several Iowa cases are relied on to support 
some of the findings. 

Judge Wade says in his opinion that since 1882 the telephone 
company has been using the streets of Keokuk. In August, 
1913, an ordinance was passed by the city of Keokuk fixing 
the maximum rate for charges and also decreeing that the 
company must have a charter to continue. The complainant, 
the Iowa Telephone Co., brought an action to test the ordi- 
nance. The master_held the ordinance invalid. 

Judge Wade, in his opinion, said that the case assumed two 
questions: One was whether the city had the power to prohibit 
the company from continuing without a franchise; and second, 
whether the city has the power to fix maximum rates. 

The question of the right to use the streets was first brought 
up in the case of Chamberlain vs. the city of Des Moines. The 
facts in this case concerning the right of the company to occupy 
the streets, are similar to the facts under which the complainant 
occupies the streets in the city of Keokuk. Public highways 
has been construed to mean streets, by the supreme court. 

The court suggests that neither a telephone nor a telegraph 
company would be worth anything unless it has permission to 
enter towns and cities, and that it is hardly conceivable that 
the legislature would enact any law which would bar the con- 
struction of telephone and telegraph wires. It is further sug- 
gested that if the company is forced to secure a franchise, it 
follows that it has no rights on the streets. Unless it secures 
a franchise, which right would be optional with the citizens, 
its property could then be held to be worthless. Prior to 1897 
the rights of the company were valuable. If they are now 
held worthless, it may be construed that such action would 
be against the provisions of the constitution. 

The fact that Keokuk is a special charter city does not alter 
the case in the eyes of Judge Wade. There is nothing in the 
charter or in authorities which would justify the belief that 
it is the intention of the legislature to give special charter cities 
extensive powers. There is a difference between sovereignty 
power and police power. The regulation of such utilities is 
police power, but the granting of franchises and privileges is 
said to be the exercising of sovereignty power which can only 
be granted by state or municipality by express authority of the 
state. 


hibit the company from continuing without a franchise. 


When the city became a commission plan city, it had the 
right to make certain grants but did not have the power to 
deprive the company of rights acquired by previous legislation 
and legislature did not give such power, the court believes. 

In the matter of fixing rates, the court holds, in the opinion, 
that nowhere is the express power granted to cities to fix or 
regulate rates for telephones or telegraph lines. The city is 
given the right to regulate gas, electric and other certain speci- 
fied utilities. But no power is delegated for regulation of 
telegraph or telephone rates. 

This fact that the legislature specifically confers powers rela- 
tive to some utilities and limits them as to telephones, leads 
the court to believe that the legislature did not intend to con- 
fer such powers on the city. 

The case is of importance to the city of Des Moines, as ex- 
actly the same claim as to its franchise rights is made by the 
Iowa company with regard to its status in Des Moines. It in- 
volves, among other things, the questions in the case of the 
State of Iowa, ex rel. Shaver vs. the Iowa Telephone Co., re- 
cently decided in Des Moines by Judge Dudley, and still more 
recently submitted to the Supreme Court of Iowa in an appeal 
by the telephone company. 

The franchise question passed upon by Judge Wade is direct- 
ly involved in Des Moines, say the attorneys for the telephone 
company. If the Supreme Court of Iowa adopts the same 


view of the law as that announced by Judge Wade, the re- 
sult will be that Judge Dudley will be reversed in his holding 
in the Shaver case and that Judge De Graff will be reversed 
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in his holding in the case in which the city recently received 
a verdict of over $70,000 for rentals which, by ordinance, it 
has charged up against the Iowa Telephone Co. for the oc- 
cupancy of the streets of this city by the poles and wires of 
the company. 

In the Des Moines case no question of rates is involved. 





The Milwaukee Rate Case. 

Is the physical valuation of the Milwaukee telephone 
system $8,000,000 as placed by an expert for the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., or is it $3,225,276, as determined by the en- 
gineers of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission? This was 
the most important question brought before the railroad 
commission in the hearing on petitions for a readjustment 
of telephone rates in ‘Milwaukee. 

The $8,000,000 valuation was placed by William A. Jack- 
son, of Detroit, Mich., former president of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. The $3,225,276 valuation was fixed by the com- 
mission’s engineers after a survey. This figure includes 
all overhead values as well as the value of the pavements 
over conduits. It does not include the going value, which 
the telephone officials say is $2,000,000, the working cap- 
ital which the company places at $100,000, nor goodwill. 

Experts from the company testified that the rate should 
be so fixed as to insure a return of 8 per cent. on the 
physical valuation. 

W. R. McGovern, engineer for the Chicago Telephone 
Co., explained the allowance of 5 per cent. for engineering 
expense by the Wisconsin company. This item was attacked 
by Assistant City Attorney Max Schoetz on the ground 
that engineering expenses were covered by payments to 
the American Telegraph & Telephone Co. Mr. Jackson 
said the A. T. & T. engineers did scientific research work 
while the local engineers did actual field work. 

The valuation figures compiled by the engineering staff 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission on the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co.’s property in Milwaukee, are questioned 
by Assistant City Attorney Schoetz. City tax assessors 
and the building inspection department have been asked 
by Mr. Schoetz to appraise the reproduction cost of the 
telephone property. The reproduction cost figures of the 
railroad commission are $4,045,155. The figures of the 
commission, less depreciation, are $3,227,276. 

From a taxation standpoint, it makes no _ difference 
whether the railroad commission fixes the physical value 
of the system at the sum determined by its engineers, or 
at $8,000,000 as determined by the company’s experts. The 
telephone company pays a tax on its gross income, and 
not on the value of its properties. 

This is a feature taken into consideration by Mr. Schoetz 
in insisting that no going value be allowed for the reason 
that the company paid no taxes until it was placed on a 
money earning basis. 





A. T. & T. Interests in Central Union Claimed Legal. 

Last week Nathaniel C. Sears, of counsel for the defendants 
in the suit brought by minority stockholders of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. against that company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., read law in support of the proposi- 
tion that the inter-relation existing between the two companies 
is a legal one. He contended that the right of the American 
company to own stock in the Central Union company exists, and 
that such ownership does not constitute a fraud, nor is it illegal. 

Albert M. Kales, of counsel for the minority stockholders of 
the Central Union Telephone Co., outlined the early history of 
the Western Electric Co. and its connection with the Bell sys- 
tem. 

It was contended by the complainants that through the patron- 
age of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. the Western 
Electric has been able to pay back its original capital of several 
hundred thousand dollars, with 8 per cent. interest, and besides 
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to accumulate a surplus of $12,000,000 and a plant valued at 
$50,000,000. It is charged that profits on the business done by 
this concern with the Central Union company amounted to 100 
per cent., after a liberal allowance on cost had been made for 
“overhead” expenses. 





Southern Indiana Rates Adjusted. 

Commissioner Charles A. Edwards and James L. Clark, of 
the Indiana Public Utilities Commission, after hearing evidence 
in many southern Indiana cities showing that there was dis- 
crimination being shown between subscribers, have reached an 
agreement with the Southern Telephone Co., formerly the Cum- 
berland company, which will do away with all discrimination. 

“Tt means all discrimination in Indiana, so far as we have 
learned of it, is abolished,” said Commissioner Edwards. “It 
will not prevent any one from asking for a revision of rates 
at any time. In the Southern Telephone Co.’s territory we 
found some were being charged $1.65 and $1 for residence tele- 
phones getting the same service in the same neighborhood. 


Taxation and Rate-Making Values the Same. 

Comment has been created in the press of the Southwest from 
the fact that the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
operates in all but two of the counties of Oklahoma, has ren- 
dered its property for taxation at the same value as it uses for 
rate-making purposes. The State Board of Equalization has 
accepted as the rendered value of the property for 1915, $7,371,- 
590, the value for 1914 having been $6,365,419. 

It was stated and shown by J M. Noble, general manager of 
the company, that the values of the property, as given to the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission for rate-making purposes, 
and to the State Board of Equalization for taxing purposes, are 
the same. “This is certainly an unusual occurrence for a public 
service corporation,” comments one newspaper. 








Committee Report on Cumberland in Danville, Ky. 

A special committee appointed several months ago by the 
city council of Danville, Ky., to investigate the matter of a 
telephone franchise, has completed the report which it will 
make to the council, including a recommendation that an 
agreement reached with the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., be approved. This agreement provides that the 
Cumberland company will install, within 18 months, a mod- 
ern common battery plant, at a cost of about $40,000. This 
will virtually call for reconstruction of the present equipment, 
a new building and switchboard being required and cables to 
replace the open wires. The rates agreed upon are: business 
telephones, single-party, $3.50; two-party, $3; residence, direct, 
$2; two-party, $1.50. 

The net results, the committee reports, will be faster and 
better service at a reduction of 15 cents a month. Another 
phase of the agreement provides that the company will re- 
move its wires and poles from Main street, between Second 
and Fourth, and run them in alleys, provided the electric light 
poles and feed wires also are removed. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

June 19: Hearing held at Porterville in regard to the peti- 
tion of residents of Deer Creek for service from the Porter- 
ville exchange of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in- 
stead of the Terra Bella exchange. 

June 22: The Bay Cities Home Teelphone Co. filed applica- 
tion with the commisison, requesting authority to transfer its 
franchise in the town of Emeryville, Alameda county, to the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. The physical property of 
the Bay Cities company is already held by the Pacific company. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 29: Hearing on application of Evansville Telephone 
Co., of Evansville, for authority to change telephone rates as 
between subscribers who own their own telephones and sub- 
scribers who rent their telephones in the village of Evansville 
and vicinity. 
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June 29: Hearing on the complaint of Eugene Cowper, et al., 
of Sherman, vs. the Williamsville-Sherman Telephone Co., rela- 
tive to the removal of exchange of the company from Sherman 
to Williamsville, charge for service, etc. 

June 30: Hearing on application of the Seymour Telephone 
Co., of Seymour, for authority to change telephone to stock- 
holders and non-stockholders. 

June 30: MHearing on application of the Ray and Rushville 
Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to change rates (increase) 
at Ray, Ill. 

June 30: Hearing on application of the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the issue by the com- 
pany of its first mortgage loan 6 per cent. gold bonds in the 
aggregate amount of $100,000 and the execution of its deed 
of trust to Sangamon Loan & Trust Co., of Springfield. 

July 6: Hearing at Springfield in the case of the Westfield- 
Kansas Telephone Co. asking for compulsory physical connec- 
tion with the Kansas Mutual Telephone Co. 

INDIANA. 

June: The Shawnee Telephone Co. and Attica Telephone 
Co. filed petition with commission to discontinue the flat rate 
between the two exchanges and make a straight charge of 10 
cents. 

June 26: The Southern Indiana Telephone Co. surrendered 
its franchise in 53 cities and accepted indeterminate permits 
from the commission under which it will operate in the future. 

July 2: Hearing on petition of the Waynetown Telephone 
Co., Waynetown, for an increase in rates. 

KANSAS. 

June 24: Hearing in complaint of E. W. Dow, manager of 
the Baxter Springs Telephone Co., against Baxter Local Line 
No. 121 for violation of the Kansas public utilities act in plan- 
ning to construct a competing exchange at Baxter Springs with- 
out permission from the Kansas commisison. The Baxter 
local line claims the commission has no jurisdiction over it. 

June 29: Hearing had at Dodge City in regard to com- 
plaint of S. E. Barton as to the service and charges of the 
Cimarron (Kan.) Independent Telephone Co.; also for the 
adiustment of rates. 

July 13: Hearing at Blue Rapids on complaint of P. C. 
Young against the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for viola- 
tion of the Kansas public utilities act. 

July 23: Hearing in regard to the adjustment of rates of 
the Langdon Telephone Co. 

July 27: Hearing on the application of the Wakeeney Tele- 
phone Co. to discontinue connection with the Ellis Telephone 
Co. 

July 27: Hearing in regard to adjustment of rates of the 
Hays Telephone Co. 

Missouri. 

June 29: Oak Grove Telephone Co. authorized to increase rate 
for farmer line switching service, effective July 1, making the 
rate $6 per year. The former rate was $3 per year. 

June 29: Authority granted Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Harrison County to purchase competing plants at Brimson and 
other small towns in that vicinity including rural lines and to 
consolidate and rebuild them. A general readjustment of rates 
was approved. The order is effective July 1. 

New York. 

July 8: Adjourned hearing of June 21 in regard to the rates 

in Cohoes, Waterford and Watervliet. 
OKLAHOMA. 

June: Request that hearing on the complaint by citizens 
of Miami against the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. be 
held at Miami instead of Oklahoma City has been made and 
will be allowed. The complaint asks that the company be re- 
quired to install an automatic telephone system in Miami. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 27: Hearing for general argument on telephone situa- 
tion in the state. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 23: Hearing held at Milwaukee in case of Peter B. 
Bogart, et al., vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co., in regard to rates 
in Milwaukee. 

July 13: Hearing on the application of the Van Dyne Tele- 
phone Co., of Van Dyne, Winnebago county, for permission to 
increase rates. The rates are now $1.25 per month, of which 
amount the Wisconsin Telephone Co. receives 25 cents for 
Oshkosh exchange service. The company desires to charge 
$16 per year, stating that present revenues are insufficient for 
a reasonable return on the investment; that the company is 
in debt twice as much as when the business was started five 
years ago; that no dividends have been paid to stockholders 
since the organization; and that there is no sinking fund avail- 
able upon which to fall back for the work of repair when neces- 
sary. 








Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Kelsey’s article of June 12, on “A Big Decision,” is as good as 
anything I have read for a long time: 


Unfairness in Jokes. 

“The girl at the exchange, after you have waited fully 
ten minutes: ‘They don’t answer. What number was 
it you wanted?’” 

—From American Municipalities (June, 1915). 


Query I. Did you ever hear a more disgustingly un 


fair “gag’’? 
Query II. Can you think of any way by which to over- 
come it? The Interrogator. 





Holder for Tickets on Delayed Toll Calls. 

A considerable reduction in the percentage of lost calls 
has been effected by Traffic Superintendent H. B. Wager, 
of the Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas, by the installa- 
tion on the company’s toll boards of a contrivance which 
serves to place conspicuously before the toll operator the 
tickets on delayed calls. The tin reflector on the toll board 
is converted into a ticket holder, divided into pockets of 
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The Toll Ticket Holder for Reducing Lost Calls. 


appropriate width and shallow enough so that the tickets 
placed in the pockets will show above the top of the holder. 

There are 15 pockets on each section of two positions. 
Each pocket is plainly marked with one or more of the 
abbreviations or code symbols used to designate calls de- 
layed for various reasons. The operator is required to place 
the delayed ticket in the pocket marked by the proper 
designation. Tickets are not allowed to remain on the key- 
board. The ticket for the delayed call is thus conspicuously 
placed before the operator, and also in a convenient position 
for inspection by the chief operator or the supervisor. 
Where the contrivance has been used, not only has the 
lost call percentage been notably reduced, but the toll serv- 
ice has been greatly improved. 





A Careful Reader’s Ideas—What About Them? 
To the Editor: 

I always read the articles in the department of Practical 
Subjects.” In that department in the issue of June .2, a cor- 
respondent writes asking this question in referring to a quota- 
tion from Mr. Kelsey’s article, of the week before: “Could 
anybody beat it—and in less than one hundred and fifty words ?” 

Now I may not be able to beat it, but I’m mighty sure I 
can equal it. I can equal it from the same source, and from 
the very next issue of your paper. The following, from Mr. 


If we stick absolutely to a rule that an investment once made 
is made for all time, we are placing too great a handicap on 
our industry. 

Regardless of what we believe, changing conditions have de- 
creed that the investor shall have the right to contract for his 
own benefit. 

If we succeed in our business, we must attract the investor 
by deeds as well as words. 

We are really governed by our pocketbooks. That is the 
basis of the Steel decision. Jt is the basis of the telephone busi- 
ness. It would seem that unless we take a liberal view of the 
rights of investors, we are making a mistake. Investors should 
have the right to save themselves. 

An industry which will not make the protection of its inves- 
tors its paramount issue, will not survive. 


But, while we all like Mr. Kelsey’s articles, I think we would 
like others better, also, if those who write them would cut 
them up into smaller chunks. His paper on “A Big Decision” 
occupies more than double as much space as the two articles, 
on page 21. More people read the “Big Decision,” because it 
is easy to read. You have seen, I am sure, the motto of the 
Chicago Herald: “Easy to read and worth reading.” 

In my opinion, your paper has other ”stuff” than Mr. Kelsey’s 
that is worth reading. But there can be only one answer to 
this question: Is anything else which you print as easy to 
read? 


I have a school teacher friend who is constantly bewailing the 
calamity which is coming upon our printed pages because of the 
changes that are being made in the direction of the “ad writer’s 
style.’ Mr. Kelsey’s papers are “put up” more in accordance 
with this despised “ad writer’s style.” And, as for myself, it 
is a case of “loving him for the enemies he has made.” 

I wish other writers would refuse to write unless their “stuff” 
could be “put up” in the same “shape,” only more so. 


I wish the other telephone men who feel as I do about this 
point, would write in and give you the benefit of their feelings 
about this same matter. 

This is not intended as a criticism. It is intended more as 
a compliment for the wonderful improvements which you have 
made in “the best telephone publication on earth.” 

At the risk of making this too long to be printed, I am going 
to call attention to some other things in the last paper, which 
I think are just as much entitled to a second reading as the 
quotations given above from Mr. Kelsey’s article: 


Now comes advertising with its own peculiar code, and mem- 
bers of the advertising profession can now speak more assur- 
edly about its ethics than formerly. 

As proof of the standing which this latest profession has 
attained, one learns that the president of the United States 
has accepted an invitation to appear before a large gathering of 
advertising men in Chicago. 

The President of the United States is to address the advertis- 
ing men on the subject of “Business Honesty.” 

We learn, also, that cabinet members will attend, that the 
governor of Illinois indorses this work and that the mayor 
of Chicago has officially recognized this gathering, the Ad 
Writer’s Convention, by proclaiming “Advertising week.” 


That “stuff” from your own (editorial) page touches my 
heart in its most tender spot, and for this reason: I am trying 
to learn all I can about this advertising business, myself. I 
have been awakened to a realization of the fact that every 
telephone man must be a teacher of the people. I have found 
out that the best advertising is the best kind of teaching. 

If I could write the kind of advertisements that are wanted, 
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today, by five thousand managers of small telephone companies, 
I could have an income equal to Walt Mason’s or William Allen 
White’s. ; 


I wish you would just try having your own stuff set up in 
“Kelsey fashion”’—something like I have indicated—and see, 
for yourself, how you like it. If a vote were taken, I am 
sure the traditional “ten to one” would favor this statement: 
The impression obtained is five times more lasting, when your 
words have been “chopped up into smaller chunks.” 

Few readers are persistent enough to search through a half- 
column paragraph to find six ideas as valuable as those quoted 
from “A Big Decision,” or to find four such big ones as have 
just been quoted from your own first editorial. 


I jump to the editorial department of every publication, the 
first thing, upon taking it into my hands. I “stick to it.” I 
“wade through.” I feel amply repaid. It is always “the milk 
of the cocoanut.” 

But when I ask friends of unusual intelligence, “Do you read 
the Tribune? And, did you read the article on “So and 
So” ?—they almost invariably reply: “Why, No, I did not see 
it at all. In what part of the paper did you find it?” 

I say: “Why, I found it in the editorial department, of 
course, where the best of every publication may always be 
found.” 

“QO, I’ve quit reading editorials, almost entirely. They always 
seem so long. The very sight of a half-column paragraph, 
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without a single break, sickens me: 


Along this same line, I wonder how many of the readers of 
last week’s TELEPHONY (June 19) know that it contains about 
the best point that has been made on the subject of public 
ownership ? 

“In seeking for the highest degree of efficiency, at a critical 
time, when no mistakes can be tolerated, wisdom dictates that 
the state (the government of Germany) rely on a non-political 
expert who has received his knowledge from practical experi- 
ence in the realm of private enterprise.” 

“In the regulation of the utility business by law, the encour- 
agement of enterprise is more important than the question of 
a fair return. The principal importance about this question 
of a fair return is in the effect it has upon enterprise. 

Shall the company which pays higher wages, charge a low- 
er rate for a better service and earns 10 or 12 per cent., be 
cut down as a punishment for its superiority of management ? 

And shall the rates be raised for a similarly situated com- 
pany, simply because of inferior management it is earning 
less than the allowable rate of dividends while paying less 
wages and charging a higher rate for an inferior service?” 

I wonder how many took the time to dig out from the mid- 
dle of a half-column paragraph the following: 

“The very first step is to overcome suspicion and illwill. 

To establish a justifiable basis of confidence and goodwiil 
between the telephone company and the people.of the area 
which it serves. 

And to establish confidence and goodwill with the makers 
of the laws. 

And with the members of the telephone commission. 

This is the most practical standard at which to aim with 
one’s immediate efroris—and for immediate results. 

This cannot be done by getting sore on account of real or 
fancied grievances. 

It may be conceded that in almost every case, the utility 
manager has enough real grievances to make him feel like re- 
fusing to be good natured. But besa ill-natured will not 
bring the desired results. 


I wonder how many of the readers of. practical subjects so 
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much as saw any of these quotations from last week’s paper 
except those which are from Mr. Kelsey’s article. 

I wonder how much of the explanation is really to be found 
in the fact that Mr. Kelsey’s articles are more strictly in line 
with that part of the ad writer’s creed which that 
“stuff” must be easy to read and inviting, as well as being 


insists 
worth the reading? I wonder whether the answer might not 
be found—in a very practical manner? 

You are probably acquainted with that excellent weekly pub- 
lication called Reedy’s Mirror. It goes to the other extreme. 
It prints paragraphs which are two whole columns in length. 

I wonder what would be the actual effect, upon the readers 
of TELEPHONY, if the articles written by Mr. Kelsey were to 
be printed in solid paragraphs averaging columns in 
length for, say the period of two years; and your own editor- 
ials were to be “cut up” in some such manner as I[ have tried. 
in this letter to suggest. 


two 


I. Wonder. 

[Epitor’s Note: Our correspondent brings out some good 
points, some of which have been under consideration by the 
editors of TELEPHONY for some time. It is only through com- 
munications from readers that their likes and 
learned. The editors want to furnish readers with a paper 
which meets with their approval and are guided in their ef- 
forts by receipt of communications such as that of “I. Won- 
der.” 

It might be mentioned in regard to the use of dashes and 
extremely short paragraphs, that the number of pages each 
week is not sufficient and some matter has to be of necessity 
held over. There is so much good matter which the editors 
want to publish that space is conserved as much as possible. 
This is done by crowding the pages. From experience 
TELEPHONY’s editors have found that the pages of TELEPHONY 
are read more carefully than any paper with which they are 
familiar. ] 


dislikes are 





INDEX FOR TELEPHONY, VOLUME 68. 


The index for Volume 68, of TELEPHONY, which 
was completed with the issue of June 26, 1915, is now 
ready for distribution among those who keep com- 
plete files of TELEPHONY. In this index are listed 
the most important articles which have appeared in 
TELEPHONY between January 2 and June 26, 1915. 
It will be supplied free to those making application. 











Where They Grow the Poles to Fit the Circuits. 

A telephone company operating in the country south of 
Arkansas City, Kan., has a unique line on the road which 
marks the division between Arkansas and Oklahoma ac- 
cording to an item in the Electrical World. The line, con- 
sisting of one full metallic circuit, is supported on poles’ 
which, forking at the top, afford two well-separated prongs 
on which small glass insulators are screwed. No brackets 
are therefore needed. Noting this unusual construction 
while on a convention automobile tour, a number of mem- 
bers of the Kansas Gas, Water, Electric Light & Street 
Railway Association voted it to be the cheapest as well 
as the most inexpensive type of construction they had 
ever seen. 





A Cancellation Provision in Telephone Contracts. 

The Martin Telephone Co., of Webster City, Ia., has added 
the following clause to all of its contracts taking effect July 1, 
1915. 

“It is further agreed that in case of the cancellation of this 
contract under one year, $6 per year shall be added to the 
quoted rate, the same to diminish at the rate of 50 cents per 
month after the first month.” 

The company feels that this will fill a long felt want and 
will save lots of argument and litigation. 








Southern Minnesota Association’s Statement to the People 


Full Text of ‘‘A Statement to the People’’ Which was Unanimously Adopted by the Southern Minnesota 
Independent Telephone Association at Its Semi-Annual Convention June 9 and 10— 
Relations of Companies to the People and Laws Fully Set Forth 


The Southern Minnesota Independent Telephone Association, 
by unanimous vote, in convention assembled, hereby adopts 
and submits the following: 


STATEMENT TO THE PEOPLE. 


First and foremost, as an evidence of our attitude of mind 
and heart, we announce our watchword and slogan in these 
words: 

By your leave, we are at your service—in heartiest goodwill 
and for the greatest good to the greatest number. 

The furtherance of this object—the greatest good for the 
greatest number—cannot be accomplished as well as it should 
be unless, from time to time, we call the attention of the people 
to such matters as it is our purpose to set forth in this state- 
ment. 

A new legal relationship has recently been created and estab- 
lished for telephone companies. And the nature of the change, 
which has thus been brought upon our businesses, can be best 
understood by contrasting our present relationship to the por- 
tion of our traffic which is international, on the one hand, with 
the portions which are interstate and intrastate, on the other. 

No officially constituted civic body or authority is in exist- 
ence, as yet, for the legislative regulation of international tele- 
phone traffic. There is in existence no convention, parliament 
er congress of nations. 

Telephone conversations are actually carried on across the 
international boundary line. Patrons of Minnesota telephone 
companies have actual need of facilities for talking to the 
patrons of Canadian telephone companies. Facilities for sat- 
isfying this actual need have been supplied. Conversations by 
telephone, which are international in character, are being ac- 
commodated by existing telephone companies, more or less 
continuously. 

W know we are not guilty of a criminal conspiracy for hav- 
ing built up and put into use our portions of the great systems 
which afford facilities for this international telephone traffic. 
We know also, therefore, that it was not a criminal conspiracy 
to build up and afford facilities for the accommodation of in- 
terstate and intrastate telephone traffic; even if the upbuild- 
ing of that part of our undertaking was done in advance of 
legislative regulation. We know it was not necessarily a 
criminal conspiracy for the railroads and telegraphs to accom- 
modate international, interstate and intrastate traffic without 
waiting for the sentiment of the people and the work of the 
lawmakers and the courts to keep up with them. If the build- 
ing of telephone systems had not gone ahead of the laws of 
our state, there would have been no inter-county, inter-township 
or interurban telephone lines or telephone traffic in Minnesota 
until July 1, 1915, for that is the date upon which Minnesota’s 
first regulative law becomes effective. 

“There is no end to a ‘neighborhood’ or to a telephone com- 
munity.” Every farm home is the center of its own neigh- 
borhood—the center of its own telephone community. There- 
fore the neighborhoods and the telephone communities of 
Minnesota overlap the border lines of Wisconsin, Iowa, South 
Dakota and North Dakota, as well as those of Canada. But 
the last legislature of Iowa refused to enact laws for the legis- 
lative regulation of telephones. The entire southern border 
of this association touches Iowa. The patrons of many of the 
companies, members of this association, have “next door neigh- 
bors” who live, therefore, where legislative regulation of tele- 
phones is still being refused. And, if there is any responsibility 
in the matter of furnishing communication facilities without 
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legislative regulation, that responsibility rests upon the should- 
ers of the legislators (or the voters) rather than upon those 
who, in advance of legislative approval or control, have pro- 
vided accommodations for this necessity. 

An additional item of the responsibility, a new legal require- 
ment, or double standard, was placed upon the shoulders of 
telephone companies when they were made common carriers, 
or “utilities,” by declaration of law. It is very important, also, 
that all should know and appreciate this fact: It is in con- 
sequence of the enactment of law, and in consequence of the 
enactment of law, only, that any economic enterprise or busi- 
ness becomes a utility. 


A boy is subject to the authority of his guardian on the day 
that he is 20 years and 365 days old. But after the clock strikes 
twelve on the following night, he is a man. He is out from 
under the control of a guardian. He can vote. This is not 
on account of any real or apparent change which has taken 
place in the boy, himself. It is solely in consequence of an 
arbitrary declaration of the law. In the opinion of the people, 
expediency demands that a child shall be kept under the con- 
trol of its parents, and that adults shall be held responsible 
for their own acts. This necessitates the establishing of a time 
for dividing the period of the irresponsible minor from the 
life of responsibility which the adult citizen must lead. It is 
because it has been deemed necessary or expedient to so de- 
clare, by law, that the boy becomes a man on the day when 
he completes the twenty-first year of his earthly existence. 

It is because it has been deemed necessary or expedient, to 
so declare by law, also, that certain economic enterprises or 
businesses are singled out from the others and given the addi- 
tional responsibility of accomplishing the greatest good for 
the greatest number. It is because of this necessity, or expedi- 
ency, and solely in consequence of the enactment of law, that 
certain lines of business are, and certain lines are not, “utilities.” 

The supreme court has sustained the action of the public 
utility commission of Kansas in regulating certain affairs of 
insurance companies, on the grounds that they are utilities. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has ruled, recently, 
that it has authority to prevent newspapers from charging one 
class of advertisers higher rates for advertising space than they 
charge others. 

“The banks are just as truly a public utility as are the rail- 
roads,” said a congressman when arguing for the Federal Re- 
serve Banking Law. 

“Farming is the most important of all the public utilities,” 
said Liberty Hyde Bailey, of agricultural fame. Continuing 
he said: “No man is fit to be a farmer unless he reverently 
accepts the use of the land as a trust placed in his hands by 
the real owner of the land, the Creator. No man is fit to be 
a farmer unless he realizes that he is in honor bound to make 
the best possible use of the land—for the accomplishment of 
the greatest good to the greatest number—and turn it on to 
the next generation in as fertile condition as possible.” 


Utititry MEANS SERVICEABLENESS. 


When Franklin K. Lane was chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he wrote in effect as follows: 


The primary object of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must be to prove the efficiency of the machinery which 
has been devised by law for compelling the privately owned 
property of the railroads and other common carriers (or util- 
ities) to serve public need. To prove the effectiveness of the 
law to compel them to accomplish the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Within the zone of the commission’s author- 
ity and power it is our endeavor to make the utilities supremely 
and perpetually serviceable. 


Many do not understand or appreciate what it means to be 
singled out and required by law to be supremely and perpet- 
“ce 


ually serviceable. It is this that was previously referred to as “an 
additional item of responsibility, a new legal requirement or a 
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double standard.” In order to accomplish the greatest good 
for the greatest number, we are compelled, therefore, to do 
everything possible to create a better understanding and a more 
general and complete appreciation of this newly created rela- 
tionship, this newly added legal requirement, this double stan- 
dard. 

Many people have completely overlooked this fact of tremend- 
ous importance: The fact that every utility is compelled by 
law, by logic, and by sentiment, to bear a double responsibility. 
Many have completely overlooked the fact that there is in 
actual existence and in actual operation, today, that which may 
very properly be called, in a sense at least, a double standard. 

Telephone companies have been drafted from among former 
private businesses. As telephone enterprises we have been 
sworn in, so to speak, as servants of the people. In this newly 
created relationship we are somewhat like the governor, the 
judge, the mail clerk, the sheriff, the policeman, the firemen, 
the public school teachers and the officers and instructors of 
the universities. 

The following quotation will help to make more clear one 
element of the change which takes place when a business is 
separated by law and declared to be a utility: 


From the dawn of time until now the private dealings of 
mankind have all been carried on under the rule of “Charge 
all the traffic will bear,” and , “Let the buyer beware.” That 
is still the rule for so-called private affairs. Even so able an 
authority as the editor of the Saturday Evening Post, Horace 
Lorimer, said recently: 

“Tf the seller were obliged to consider whether the pro- 
posed business would conduce to the greatest good for the 
greatest number, we can imagine him painfully cogitating the 
matter for a fortnight and then ordering a taxicab to take 
him to the nearest lunatic asylum. The corner butcher sells 
beefsteak because it is profitable to him. Imagine him saying 
to a customer: ‘No, ma’am, I can’t sell you beefsteak, because 
there is more nourishment for less money in some other kind.’ 

In our present scheme of things, the guide or determining 
factor is whether the thing is or is not profitable to the seller. 
On that principle, the scheme works with such good and evil 
as we know. But throw that guide away and the scheme would 
be like putting a sugar refinery’s machinery into an ocean liner 
and expecting to get somewhere with the boat.” 

Utility men are compelled by law to do the very thing which 
the editor of the Post says can not be done by the butcher. 
They must “cogitate the subject” as to whether or not their 
idea or desire concerning profit is for the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

Such men as the able editor of the Post, must be made to see 
that the very thing which they say is an impossibility for the 
butcher, baker and candlestick maker is what they and the 
law-makers say must be done by every utility. It is even more 
important, if possible, that these leaders of sentiment should be 
led to see that unless a justice-loving and a justice-seeking pub- 
lic sentiment is built up, it is no more possible for the utilities 
to succeed, financially, while placing serviceableness above (or 
on a parity with) profit, than it would be for the boat to run 
with the sugar refinery’s machinery. 

It is necessary that all leaders of sentiment be led to see 
that until a justice-loving and justice-seeking public spirit has 
been established more firmly than at present, the utility is in 
the position of the boat that is expected to run with the sugar 
refinery’s machinery. They must be led to see that it is this 
expectation, that utility boats shall be made to run with sugar 
refinery machinery—that is, figuratively speaking, putting utility 
managers into taxicabs and sending them to Sanitariums. 





A large part of the people fail to appreciate the tremendous 
difference which actually exists between this newly created 
relationship of our businesses and the relationship of the form- 
er period. As indicated in the foregoing comment concerning 
the editorial of Mr. Lorimer, in our former relationship the 
law permitted us to follow the same practice as the butcher 
or the farmer. Every question could be decided upon the 
issue embraced in this one question: What will bring in the 
largest amount of profit? But in our new relationship every 
business issue must be brought into harmony with a satisfactory 
answer to a second question: What will accomplish the great- 
est good for the greatest number? 
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Many seem to forget that the utility must make its enter- 
prise pay its own way as completely now as before—as com- 
pletely as does the butcher, grocer or farmer; and that on top 
of that former responsibility, we now have this newly added 
obligation of serving the common good. Many have more 
or less completely overlooked the important fact that we must 
now do two things: Make the business pay its own way, and 
accomplish the greatest good for the greatest number. 

After a telephone enterprise has made itself indispensably 
useful to all the people—after it has been declared to be a utility 
—it must still be self-sustained; but it is denied the right of 
charging all it can get for its product. Whereas, the farmer 
is not prevented by either law or sentiment from charging all 
he can get for his products; nor is he prevented by law or 
sentiment from collecting an annual rental of three dollars or 
more an acre for land which was given, free, to his father or 
some other former proprietor. 

Telephone companies may still operate upon the same prin- 
ciple as the farmer and grocer in the matter of their interna- 
tional traffic. In the handling of our international service, we 
are not “regulated” any more than is the farmer or grocer. 
Therefore, in theory at least, we are able to know what a great 
lightening of the burden it is to be permitted by law to decide 
every perplexity in answer to the one question only: “Whether 
the transaction is or is not satisfactorily profitable to the seller.” 
3ut in the management of our interstate affairs and with re- 
gard to the business which is wholly within the state (after 
July 1), we have been singled out from our former non-utility 
associates and declared by law to be utilities. 

Schools, colleges and similar non-business interests and en- 
deavors undertake to accomplish the greatest good for the 
greatest number, but they do not attempt to make their en- 
terprises self-supporting. A most commendable president of a 
very commendable college advertises that his institution does 
not attempt to collect from its students as much as it actually 
costs to serve them. It advertises that, on the contrary, it 
“seeks only to serve.” And, as is plainly apparent, by “seek- 
ing only to serve,” it means that it seeks to operate without 
charging its beneficiaries actual cost for services rendered. In 
fact, the college not only advertises its dependency upon ben- 
evolent contributions, but it solicits “help” on the very grounds 
that this financial dependency is the chief commendable feature 
in the spirit and purpose of the enterprise. 

Now, there seems to be more or less of an assumption on 
the part of many that utilities should not be any “harder-fisted” 
toward their patrons than is this college toward its students; 
and that if the utilities would “only trust to the people’s sense 
of fairness” or generosity, as is done by this college, then all 
the difficulties of the utilities would be ended. But, it so hap- 
pens that the presidents of some of these commendable colleges 
have to go as long as six months without salary payments, ow- 
ing to the fact that the public’s generosity does not flow in 
one continuously uniform stream in every accustomed channel. 
It would hardly satisfy the people’s idea, as to a telephone 
company’s obligations to its “help,” if pay rolls were to be- 
come six months or more in arrears. 

Again, utilities are not permitted to solicit endowments or 
donations from private purses, nor are we permitted to get 
appropriations from the treasury of the public. We must still 
do our former job of making our enterprise pay its own way. 
Whether operated under the private management of private 
owners or under the political management of public ownership, 
the telephone utility is denied the donation-soliciting privilege 
of the college. It is denied the privilege still enjoyed by the 
farmer, of charging all he can get for his product. At the 
same time it is burdened with the double responsibility of mak- 
ing its undertaking supply its own financial support, as does 
the farmer, and doing the greatest good to the greatest number, 
as does the college. 

The college and the telephone enterprises are alike in that 
both must accomplish the greatest good for the greatest num- 
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ber; they differ in that the college may solicit help for its finan- 
cial support. The farmer’s and the telephone man’s enterprises 
are alike in that they must both make their undertakings finan- 
cially self-supporting. They differ in that the farmer may 
charge all that his traffic will bear (all that he can get for his 
product) while the telephone man may not. 

Charging all that can be had for the product of an enterprise 
is but the continuation of the world-old practice of “let the 
buyer beware.” But it has been decided by law, for the utility 
manager, that he must do the “bewaring” for all with whom he 
deals. In the case of the utility, the responsibility has been put 
upon the other foot, or upon both feet. The utility must be 
as much interested in the welfare of the buyer (its patron) as 
it is in its own welfare as seller. It is very plain, therefore, 
that in actual practice the utility has the responsibilities of both 
the farmer and the president of the college, without the priv- 
ileges of either. 

Only those businesses that are commonly supposed to be 
vitally necessary or supremely useful are singled out to be de- 
clared utilities. Whenever a business is declared by law to be 
a utility, its usefulness as a vital necessity in the economic life 
of the people is an established fact. Declaring a business to 
be a utility is the same as saying: “This business has been 
evolved or built up to the point where it is henceforth an indis- 
pensable necessity for the people as a whole.” It would seem, 
therefore, that it should not be an impossibility to get a ma- 
jority of the people to understand, appreciate, and act, in view 
of the fact that such indispensable businesses should be kept 
upon a secure financial foundation. To assist in creating that 
kind of an understanding appreciation and sentiment is one of 
the duties which every utility must perform, as a part of the 
work of accomplishig the common good. 

Uncertainty as to what will finally be allowed as the sum 
total payment for the services which utilities render to the 
people prevents us from accomplishing the greatest good for 
the greatest number as well as would otherwise be possible. 
It must be plain to all that a more or less serious controversy 
exists—a tremendous uncertainty—as to what will be finally 
allowed as encouragement for the most efficient and conscienci- 
ous enterprise that the best of men may be able to put into a 
telephone or other utility undertaking, today, tomorrow, next 
year or during the next five, ten or fifteen years. 

Public ownership with political operation of telephones may 
come to pass, on the one hand, and, on the other, it may not. 
Time alone can give the final answer to that question. Many 
telephone companies would be glad to sell out to the public, 
or to any other possible purchaser, while many others are as 
much opposed to public ownership and political operation of 
telephones as are most farmers to the public ownership of 
farms. 

Some villages and cities may be inclined to buy out or build 
publicly-owned and politically-operated plants, on the one hand, 
while, on the other hand, in some instances at least, certain 
cities and villages are selling to private owners, utility plants 
which have heretofore been publicly owned. 

As an immediate and straightforward common sense business 
fact, everybody knows that our telephones will not all be 
bought up by the public, or placed under the management of 
our present style of political civil service, tomorrow, next year, 
or the year after. It is one of the absolute demands of the 
situation, therefore, that as telephone men, we address ourselves 
to the duty of dealing with conditions as they actually exist. 

As already stated, telephone companies have been drafted 
from among their former private-enterprise associates, and 
sworn in as public servants. Now, when an individual is draft- 
ed from among his private-citizen associates to serve as gov- 
ernor, judge, sheriff, policeman, fireman, mail carrier, teacher, 
college president or soldier, there is a definite understanding 
and agreement entered into immediately which makes both 
the amount and the certainty of the payment for his services 
to the people “as good as a government bond.” 
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In our case, on the contrary, it seems that there is to be a 
period of long continued uncertainty as to the final amount 
we are to be allowed as encouragement for any extraordinary 
enterprise or unusual ability put into our business. It seems 
plain to all who will look into the matter, that we are facing a 
more or less lengthy controversy as to what shall be finally 
adopted as the proper amount for us to receive in return for 
the property, business and personal services, which, by act of 
law has been devoted solely to the use of the people as a 
whole. 

“Fair return to the company will be the principal subject 
around which the public utility legislation and regulation of the 
next ten years will revolve,” said a far-sighted prophet, some 
eight or ten years ago. Among other things he also said: 


If 6 per cent. is agreed upon as a fair return and a utility 
can earn only 3 per cent. this year, shall it be allowed to earn 
9 per cent. next year? Or, if, as is often the case, there has 
been no dividends, or other form of return, earned at all for 
a number of years, shall the company be allowed to make up 
for the deficit by slow degrees? Shall it be allowed to make 
up the difference all at once or, shall it never be allowed to 
make up for deficits at all? 


The encouragement of enterprise is the most important part 
of this entire question of a fair return. The principal import- 
ance attaching to this matter of a fair return is this: 

What effect will the agreed rate have upon economic enter- 
prise? What will be the effect of the agreed rate of final or 
ultimate return upon that economic enterprise called the tele- 
phone business? More important, and more immediately vital 
to our legitimate interests, is this question: What is to be the 
effect of this long continued uncertainty upon that economic 
enterprise called the telephone business? 

Our telephone plants and businesses must grow! They must 
be extended and they must be improved. They must grow 
larger to keep pace with the increase in population and to 
meet the increasing per capita demand for telephones and for 
telephone service. They must be improved, also, as fast as 
the ingenuity and invention of the mind of man can refine the 
art and better the apparatus. Millions of dollars’ worth of in- 
creasingly expensive material and increasingly expensive “help” 
and management ability must be bought, every year, to make 
these unescapable improvements and extensions. 

For the accomplishment of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, therefore, we are compelled to prevail upon the people 
to see that unless these extensions and improvements are act- 
ually made—this year, next year and throughout all the years 
which are to come—the telephone business will collapse. Our 
work will not be done as well as it should be, unless we get 
the people to see that, while it might have been possible to 
make some of the extensions and improvements of the past by 
keeping back dividends from shareholders, we are now under 
more strict regulation which, in effect, compel us go into the 
open and constantly fluctuating market of the world and buy 
the materials and the labor, and hire or borrow the money or 
credit which must be used in the making of these unavoidable 
extensions and improvements. 

There is such a thing as a proper and necessary amount of 
encouragement for the required quality of economic enter- 
prise and business ability. It cannot be denied that, for a num- 
ber of years past, there has been vigorous and serious variance 
of opinion and controversy, however, as to just what would 
constitute this “proper and necessary amount.” In consequence 
to that controversy, billions of marketable value has been driven 


out of the selling prices of utility securities. It cannot be 


denied that the prospects are all in favor of a continuance of 
this uncertainty, on the one hand; nor, that on the other hand, 
this continued uncertainty is sure to bring continued em- 
barrassment of business and decline or stagnation of market 
prices of utility securities. 

It needs no argument to show that with the “proper and 
necessary” amount of encouragement for economic enterprise 
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in the utility field, we will be able to go into the open market 
and bid successfully for the credit, material, labor and man- 
agement ability required for future extensions and improve- 
ments. On the other hand, it is equally plain that if we are 
denied this “proper and necessary amount” of encouragement for 
economic enterprise, we will not be able to carry on our under- 
takings—we will not be able to accomplish the greatest good for 
the greatest number. The far-reaching effect of this matter of 
encouragement for economic enterprise seems to be almost 
fatally ignored, for instance, the following questions were 
published more than six years ago: 


Shall one utility company have its economic enterprise dis- 
couraged, by having its total income reduced to less than a 10 
per cent, basis, if under superiority of management it is pay- 
ing a higher wage to its help, charging a lower rate for its 
service and rendering a better quality of service? 

Shall a neighboring company which operates under substan- 
tially the same circumstances and conditions, have its lack of 
economic enterprise encouraged by having its rates raised, with 
the aid of legislative regulation, to overcome a net loss or a low 
rate of profit, if, under inferiority of management it has been 
paying less to its help, charging a higher rate and rendering a 
poorer service? 


After all the years which have passed for the securing of 
experience, we still seem to be regulating upon the unstable the- 
ory that the prevailing rate of interest for farm mortgages 
should be all that the very best of economic enterprise shall re- 
ceive when engaged in the utility field. 

Concerning this matter of a “proper and necessary” en- 
couragement for economic enterprise in the utility field, the 
following is quoted: 


We may, we believe, in view of the decision in the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. case, accept 6 per cent. as an adequate meas- 
ure of the return after the investment has been put upon a 
stable basis by taking care of the hazards to which reference 
has been made. It is not difficult to formulate an abstract 
rule which will fairly give us the basis for the determination 
of the return to be added to this 6 per cent. 

It is such an amount as would induce capital to undertake 
investments of this character. Money, or credit, is a com- 
modity. It is worth what it will bring. A fair return cannot 
be less than a return which would induce capital to invest in 
this enterprise. 

As we have already indicated, there must be a profit. The 
investor with money to put into an enterprise like this has his 
money already invested. It is not at the time lying idle. It 
would be unfair to assume that it is not invested under cir- 
cumstances which would give him the average return. To in- 
duce him to make the change, an advantage must appear; he 
must be afforded an equivalent in interest and profit after the 
hazards which inhere in the investment have all been taken 
care of. 

If we should attempt to express our difficulties algebraically, 
we should have something like this: 

x equals a fair return. 

Six per cent. equals amounts of interest after special hazards 
not incident to the most stable forms of investment have all 
been taken care of. 

a equals those hazards of this particular business which 
are due to the fact that rates for service are subject to regula- 
tion at any time by the city council, a body subject to local 
prejudice and without experience or training in this direction. 

b equals the hazard on account of the power which the city 
has to, at any time, force an involuntary sale of the property 
and business by condemnation ; 

c equals the hazard due to the uncertainties in the investment 
arising from the fact that a franchise cannot be granted for more 
than 25 years, and that, therefore, there can be no assurance 
that at the end of that period, it will not be necessary either 
to wreck the property or to make a forced sale of it to the city. 

d equals the hazard which is due to the fact that the city 
may at any time establish a competing plant. 

e equals the hazard which is due to the fact that the city 
may at any time build a competing plant of its own. 

f equals the hazards of such other minor natures as have 
not been enumerated. 

Our equation would then read as follows: The fair_rate of 
return, or x, equals 6 per cent. plus a, plus D, plus c, plus d, 
plus e, plus f. 
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Now, in Minnesota, after July 1, there may be a smaller num- 
ber of “hazards inhering in a telephone investment,” for the 
reason that some of these contingencies mentioned are gen- 
erally supposed to have been corrected by the law passed at 
the recent session of the legislature. But the matter of un- 
certainty, as to the final return to be received for having our 
properties and businesses devoted solely to the service of the 
people, is a most serious handicap. 

Among the best intentioned statesmen there are differences 
of opinion concerning matters in which neither has the slight- 
est pecuniary concern. The same may be said of churchmen, 
schoolmen and all other departments of human interest and 
endeavor. It will not do, therefore, to allow our telephone en- 
terprises to languish, much less to collapse, while waiting for 
the last difference of opinion concerning the points at issue, to 
disappear. On the contrary, we know it to be our duty to 
strive by every means possible toward these two ends: 

The establishing of tolerance and goodwill concerning all 
existing disagreements as to economic and regulative policies 
and practices. 

The establishing of reserves, in cash or its equivalent, large 
enough to assure an ample margin of financial safety, reserves 
large enough to cover all at present irreconcilable differences 
of judgment or opinion concerning the “proper and necessary” 
amount for the encouragement of economic enterprise. 

To do these things it will be necessary for us to frankly and 
freely bring all the known and knowable facts, factors and 
forces of our business to the attention of. the people. It will 
be necessary, also, for us to use every commendable means 
that we can command to induce “the common sense of most” 
to understand, accept and act properly in view of the truth thus 
presented. 


An erroneous sentiment seems to have been created. There 
seems to be a prevailing opinion to the effect that if a non-busi- 
ness enterprise, or men engaged in non-business enterprises, 
such as schools and churches, attempt to teach the people as ta 
the needs of economic enterprises called business, their teach- 
ings are more trustworthy than are the teachings of men of 
business. But the time has come when even the sociologists. 
themselves, are realizing the fatal error of this assumption. 
“Colleges, schools and universities can not put economic theor- 
ies into practice,” said Professor Zeublin, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, recently, when talking to an audience of business men. 

The further advancement of practical economics must be 
accomplished by the men of business. No other class is in a 
position to apply the acid tests of workability to the existing 
popular but unproven economic theories. “Business men must 
work into the actual laws and customs of everyday life,” said 
Professor Zeublin, “such portions of the existing popular 
economic theories as may be found to be finally adaptable to 
the age in which we are living.” 


We are not blind to existing prejudice and suspicion against 
corporations in general and utilities in particular. We are well 
aware of what happens whenever any self-sustained and self- 
supporting economic enterprise or business attempts to say 
what it really needs in the way of adaptation of popular but 
unproven economic theories to the economic facts which are 
sometimes complained of as existing conditions. In the future, 
as in the past, certain individuals and organizations will do 
everything possible to create suspicion of, and antagonism 
against, everything said and done by the utilities. They will 
say: “You must not trust the telephone man if he says tele- 
phone rates are too low. You must remember that he is per- 
sonally and pecuniarily interested in having the rates as high 
as possible.” 

Now, the fact of the matter ts that we are interested. We 
are as much interested as would be the wife of that other pub- 
lic servant, the fireman, if the husband and father were risk- 
ing his life fighting fire. There is, however, this difference: 
In many cases there is no possible escape from the hazarding 
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of the lives of firemen; whereas the hazarding of the very 
lives of our businesses is due to nothing except the inability 
of men to agree upon, and then carry out, the principles and 
practices of plain business fairness and goodwill. 

We shall disappoint those who may expect to see us appear 
humiliated if some non-business man yells: “He is personally 
and financially interested in having telephone rates raised,” for 
the very man who would thus humiliate us if he could, is per- 
sonally and pecuniarily interested, himself, in the self-same 
matter—only his interest is on the other side of the case. His 
interest is on the side for which he is yelling. He is in much 
the same position as if he were to say: “Do not believe the 
mail carriers, when they ask for a raise of wages, for raising 
the wages of mail carriers might cause me to pay more for 
postage.” 

What we should be interested in, of course, is this: Having 
the rates, standards of service and all other matters within the 
scope of our common interests or relations as fair and rea- 
sonable as can possibly be agreed upon. It must be remembered 
that until we are actually devoting more time, attention and 
energy to working remedies than to the mere finding of faults, 
we have not so much as started in the direction of fairness or 
goodwill. As long as we devote more time and attention to 
suspicions and prejudices than to the gaining of facts and the 
upbuilding of confidence, we are not on the right path. 

The difference between a utility enterprise, a non-utility busi- 
ness and a non-business interest or endeavor, is a matter which 
needs to be kept constantly in mind. It will help us if, in our 
thinking of the things which “must be straightened out,” we 
will remember that these differences really exist. 

By “utility enterprises” is meant those businesses which have 
already become so useful and necessary that they have been 
singled out and put under the regulative authority of a com- 
mission. By “non-utility businesses” is meant all other under- 
takings which endeavor to pay their own way out of the pro- 
ceeds of their own activities. By “non-business interests” is 
meant such lines of endeavor as are sustained by donations and 
appropriations from private and public treasuries ; organizations 
and activities which are kept without their having to deal with 
that most nearly omnipotent of all things earthly—the world 
market. 

3y law, by logic and by sentiment, utilities are compelled to 


From Factory 


Motor Vehicles as Applied to Telephone Work. 

While the automobile and motor truck for general use are 
considerably younger than that of the telephone, yet there is a 
remarkable similarity in the growth of them. Just as the tele- 
phone has revolutionized the method of communication, both 
business and social, so has the motor vehicle revolutionized the 
method of transportation. Only a few years ago motor trucks 
were unthought of in the business world. Today no delivery 
system or institution requiring the transportation of men, ma- 
terial and tools, is regarded as progressive without them. 

There are no other businesses that go so hand in hand with 
each other as do the telephone and the truck. The value of the 
telephone is in the time it saves as compared with other means 
of communication. It is likewise with the truck. The tele- 
phone is no longer an experiment—it is a certainty. Nor is it 
necessary to experiment with the truck. They are almost as 
universally used as the telephone. As the housewife orders the 
groceries over the telephone, the grocer delivers them by motor 
car, and the same is true in hundreds of different lines of busi- 
ness. Yet many telephone companies, the very life of which 
depends on time, continue to make their deliveries and handle 
their construction, equipment and maintenance work with 
teams. This does not seem consistent. Is it any more fair 
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bear the responsibilities of both the non-utility business and 
the non-business interest. They must accomplish the greatest 
good for the greatest number and they must make it pay out. 
But as has been indicated, they must do this without the farm- 
er’s privilege of charging all he can get, and without the col- 
lege president’s privilege of advertising for donations or en- 
dowments. 

There is, of course, no law preventing individuals, non-utility 
businesses of non-business interests, from voluntarily doing the 
same as utilities are compelled to do. The point is that there 
is no law to compel them to do the double duty. It is alto- 
gether probable that in certain cases the double requirement is 
voluntarily accepted and successfully carried through. But the 
rarity of such cases speaks volumes as to the hesitation of the 
average man to step into the pitcher’s place and do better than 
the standard of activity of which he so loudly complains. 

We could not hope to be entirely free from the common 
weaknesses and self-interests of mortal man, but we are striv- 
ing to be as fair-minded as possible. We have more than an ordi- 
nary interest in the establishing of the general utility business 
upon a more certain and firm basis, because, if the utility busi- 
ness in general or the telephone business in particular, is broken 
down through intentional or blundering antagonism, our busi- 
ness will be gone. We will be like the widow of the fireman 
who is killed fighting fire: The people may get another fire- 
man or another telephone system, but in the meantime “our all” 
has been sacrificed because of the lack of goodwill among men. 

We desire the co-operation of every real remedy-worker. 
We hope to escape as far as possible the annoyances of the 
meddlesome faultfinding scandal monger, or mere gossip, how- 
ever glibly he may be able to tell about the defects of the ex- 
isting order. We are busily at work remedying defects, and we 
desire to escape from the hindrances of those whose willing- 
ness to bear the burdens of the hour extends no further than 
mere talk. 

With a most sincere solicitation for every possible help for 
the betterments which will be of real value to all concerned, 
permit us to remain, 

“At your service, in heartiest goodwill, for the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” 

Southern Minnesota Independent Telephone Association, 

By F. A. Roepke, president, B. C. Hazel, secretary. 


and Salesroom 


that a telephone should not be installed on an agreed date, or 
the line restored to service without delay, than it is for the 
grocer to fail to make delivery when he agreed to? 

Repairs can be undertaken and completed and installations 
made by the use of trucks today that with teams would have 
to wait until tomorrow. It is true that many telephone com- 
panies are successfully using motor trucks. Some have used 
them and have discontinued their use; others could use them 
but don’t. In making a study of trucks in the service of tele- 
phone companies it is found that those using them most suc- 
cessfully are the companies that have given very careful thought 
to the make and sizes purchased. It is invariably found that, 
where the savings effected by the use of trucks are small and 
the cost of operation high, the trouble is due to an inferior 
make of truck being used. In other cases, it is found that the 
truck was small and was being overloaded while in a great 
number of cases rebuilt and remodeled cars were being used. 

There is no other tool or piece of machinery that should be 
purchased with greater care than the motor truck, and it will 
always be found that the best is, as in everything else, the 
cheapest. It is false economy to purchase a great many of the 
so-called cheap trucks on the market, just as it is to try to 
do a trucking job with a touring car. Neither is it safe to 
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buy what is known as an assembled truck. The majority of 
these machines are built to sell and when sold, the manufac- 
turer's interest stops. Last year there was more than a half 
hundreds of these cast iron truck manufacturers went out of 
business, leaving hundreds of trucks on the hands of users 
who could no longer obtain parts or service. 

The difference in initial cost in most instances is saved the 
first year in the low operating expense and the days in service 
of a high grade truck over an inferior make. The raw ma- 
terial required to build a high grade truck will cost as much 
as the selling price of many makes of trucks when new. 

It is not necessary to keep on paying for them year after 
year, and it will be found that the upkeep is far less on this 
type of machine. One can afford to depreciate a truck of this 
type at a much lower rate of depreciation, and its second hand 
value at the end of three or four years service will be greater 
than that of many trucks when new. It has been found by 
study that in nearly every case where first class equipment is 
purchased, excellent results have been obtained from their op- 
eration. 

When purchasing motor equipment, it is well to take into 
consideration the firm behind the truck or automobile; that is, 
the length of time it has been in business, its financial stand- 
ing and other factors that will indicate its reliability. 

It is difficult to conceive of a field in which motor trucks 
can be used to such good advantage as in the telephone busi- 
ness. They have proven to be wonderful labor-saving devices 
and one 1,500-pound truck will replace two or three teams. 
One of the largest items saved is that of time in transporting 
men. 

One company that has developed a truck particularly adapt- 
able to telephone work is The White Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This company is manufacturing trucks from 1,500 pounds 
capacity to five tons and the equipment is particularly adapt- 
able to telephone work. It is a pioneer in the manufacturing 
business and is known for its responsibility and expert knowl- 
edge in the manufacture of trucks. It has developed a great 
many special features, especially for telephone service. 

The White 1,500-pound truck is used by a great many tele- 
phone companies throughout the country for delivering tele- 
phone apparatus and supplies in the larger cities, as well as 
for light construction and general maintenance work in subur- 
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etc. The body of this truck is very low, making it very acces- 
sible for loading and unloading material and it can be com- 
pletely housed in with curtains which are furnished. 

The White Co. is also manufacturing a one and one-half 
ton truck which is used for delivering supplies and telephone 
sets. It is also equipped with a special body, trailer coupling, 


as well as rope ladder and wire hooks, special bins, etc. These 
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The White Double-Drum Winch Motor Truck. 


trucks have been found most satisfactory for construction, gen- 
eral line, toll and long distance work and have proven a great 
favorite among telephone companies. They can be used with 
either their standard body, or with a specially constructed tele- 
phone body if necessary. 

The three and five-ton White trucks are being used by many 
of the larger telephone companies for heavier construction 
work. They are equipped with a special transmission, special 
winch construction, draw bar, skid boards, material bins, etc. 
The winch mechanism on this truck is said to be the most 
modern equipment of its kind that has ever been developed. 
The White Co. was, it is stated, the first truck builder in the 
United States to bring out a truck equipped with a double drum 
winch for pulling cable and it has met with great success wher- 




















The White 1,500-Ib. Truck, One on Right Being Equipped with Special Fender and Ladder Brackets. 


ban territory, rural communities and small towns. This truck 
is especially desirable, due to the speed that can be made with 
it in safety, its carrying capacity and economical operation. It 
is equipped for light construction and maintenance work with 
special ladder irons and several features that are very desir- 
able on telephone trucks and, in a great many cases, with spe- 
cial bodies having material bins, wire and rope hooks, knobs, 


ever used. Two or three years ago when this truck was first 
brought out some of them were placed in telephone service. 
Such unusual economies were effected by their use that the 
company received additional orders for their manufacture and 
is almost continually putting some of them through the fac- 
tory. These trucks have been found not only adaptable to tele- 
phone work but to electric light and power work as well. In 
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a number of cases they have more than paid for themselves 
in the first year’s service. 

With one of these machines it is possible to pull two sec- 
tions of cable with one set-up; that is, it is only necessary to 
equip one manhole in order to pull in two sections of cable, 
thereby saving considerable time. Overhead cable as well as 
underground can be placed with them. For loading and un- 
loading cable they have been found a most desirable truck. 
The driver operates the winch for pulling cable, loading or un- 
loading cable, or driving, without leaving his seat. With the 
four-speed transmission, it is possible to pull cable at a rate 
»f speed of 50 feet per minute or wind up rope or make light 
pulls at from 50 to 150 feet per minute, as the occasion may 
require. 

Special studies have been made for pulling cable by this 
means. It has been proven that it is possible to install cable 
with this machine with as great a degree of safety as by hand 
and with little possibility, if any, of damage to the cable sheath- 
ing. Some of the foremost cable construction engineers of the 
country are using this apparatus and are most enthusiastic 
about the work that can be done. 

Another advantage of this double drum winch truck is that 
where conditions will not permit of making a double drum 
pull, as will be found on account of traffic and other road con- 
ditions, one drum may be used leaving the other idle. There 
is also an advantage of always having one winch in order to 
handle any work without tying up the construction forces 
in case of a rope breaking, as would happen when operating 
a single drum proposition. 


Stromberg-Carlson Equipment of Odell (Neb.) Company. 


The Odell Telephone Co., Odell, Neb., sometime ago in- 
stalled new Stromberg-Carlson equipment in line with 
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Switchboard of the Odell Telephone Co. 


improvements which it had had under consideration for 
some time. 

When the officials of the company decided to modernize 
the exchange, they perfected plans for the construction of a 
modern central office building which would serve the double 
purpose of housing the central office equipment and provide 
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a residence for the operator in charge. The building shown 
in one of the illustrations was erected just outside the main 
business district. It has two full stories with a basement 
under all. The latter affords ample storage room for line 
construction material as well as the smaller accessories, in- 
cluding batteries 
for the operation 
of all switch- 
board circuits 
and the _ pole 
changer. 

The first floor 
is occupied as 
living quarters 
by the chief op- 
erator and _ is 
quite complete in 
all of its ar- 
rangements. The 
door at the front 
of the building 
opens into a cor- 
ridor, opening 
off which are 
doors into the 
operators’ quar- 
ters and the 
basement. In the 
corridor are lo- 
cated booths for 
the use of the 
public, and the 
stairway to the 
upper floor. 

The upper floor 
is divided into 
the manager’s of- 
fice and direc- 
tors’ room, operating room and night operators’ room. The 
main frame and switchboard are located in the same room with 
the iron overhead rack carrying switchboard cables, power and 
battery wires. Line and supervisory pilot lamps were wired 
into this board and have been found to be quite a help. 

The outside construction is in good shape. Quite an 
amount of cable is used, all of it being brought in on the - 
Cook main frame in wool insulated cable in a very neat and 
workmanlike manner. In the illustration Mr. Carmichael, 
manager of the Odell Telephone Co., is shown standing 
beside the main frame. 

The officers of the company, which is a thriving stock 
company, are: J. B. Renard, president; J. E. Murphy, sec- 
retary-treasurer; William Carmichael, manager. 
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Terminal Frame of the Odell Company. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. Awarded Gold Medal. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been awarded a gold medal, or highest award in its class by 
the International Jury of Award, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition for its exhibit of a complete line of electric wires, 
cables and cable accessories. This is the seventh award of this 
degree which has been received by this company in as many 
different expositions. 

The exhibit consists of samples of bare and insulated wire 
and cables of different kinds, illustrating the great variety of 
these products manufactured by the Standard company. Cable 
terminals, junction boxes and other cable accessories are also 
shown in considerable variety adapted to various classes of 
service. A unique and interesting feature of this company’s 
exhibit is the use of copper ingots as posts and a large strand- 
ed bare copper cable as a railing for enclosing its exhibit space. 
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In order to introduce some movement into its exhibit, two 
braiding machines are shown in operation weaving cotton in- 
sulating braid on a copper wire. 

New Catalog of the Carbo Steel Post Co. 

The Carbo Steel Post Co., Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, 
has just issued a new catalog describing the Carbo steel 
poles. The principle involved in the design of the Carbo 
poles is first explained and discussed. Diagrams, are uti- 
lized to make clear the claims as to the holding power of 
the pole bases and also the flexibility of a line of Carbo 
poles when some of the conductors break. The adaptability 
of the poles for the various purposes of wire 
panies is pointed out as is also their durability 
ditions of use. 

The cost factor is not forgotten as there are some inter- 
esting comparative cost figures presented which show that 
considerable economy may be effected by their use. Other 
data relative to sizes of poles, types and capacities are given. 
The advantages which are claimed for the Carbo poles over 
woods are effectively set forth by means of listings in parallel 
columns. 

The Carbon Steel Post Co. will be glad to send copies of 
the catalog to those interested. 
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D. & T. Anchor in Close Quarters. 

An interesting installation of an anchor is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is a D. & T. 
in a very narrow strip of ground between a building and 
an alley pavement. The house has a stone foundation and 





anchor installed 


the alley is also curbed with stone. There is about eight 
inches of ground between the building and the curbing at 
the surface, while six inches down, there is only about five 
inches of soil. 


The strain required about 5,000 pounds holding power, so 


that it was necessary to use an anchor of considerable 
strength. It was practically impossible to dig a hole. A No. 


3 Drive & Twist anchor of the Gund Mfg. Co. was used, 





An Interesting D. & T. Anchor Installation. 


and driven down so that the blades opened below the curb- 
ing of the alley. The anchor has, therefore, ample holding 
power and has given most satisfactory service for over two 
years. It should be noticed that this is the old model D. & 
T. anchor with triangular eye; otherwise it is like the pres- 
ent model. 
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Telephone Service Under New Forest Fire Law. 
Settlers living in the towns of Besemann, Prairie Lake, Fine 
Lakes and Floodwood, Minn., will have telephones when the 
plans recently made for the Wright to Floodwood line are com- 
With the co-operation of the state forestry department 
The line 


pleted. 
the line has been surveyed and work will soon start. 




















will be used for fire protection, as well as other purposes, as it 
from this district to the fire 


will give direct communication 
ranger’s office in Cloquet. 

The law recently enacted which gives every town the right 
to levy a 5-mill tax for fire protection, has been taken advantage 
of by the town of Wright. The attorney general has ruled 
that this money can be used for construction of a telephone 
system through a timbered district. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Gunp Mec. Co., La Crosse, Wis., during the last week 
of June received five foreign orders for D. & T. anchors. The 
orders call for shipment to Barcelona, Spain; Constantinople, 
Turkey; The Hague, Holland; London, England; and Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

THe CANADIAN INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE Mc. Co. is now 
located in its new offices in the Purman Building, Toronto, 
Canada. 





Indiana Central Union Operators Have Meeting. 

Almost every city and town in Indiana which has the 
Bell telephone system was represented at a_ three-day 
meeting of the chief operators of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., held at Muncie last week. A banquet in the 
evening was a feature of the opening day. The meeting 
was for the purpose of discussing operating bulletins 
and the operating problems. 

H. R. Leeper, of Indianapolis, A. T. & T. district traffic 
chief, read a paper on “Good Service,” pointing out the 
duties of the operator in furnishing this service to the 
patrons of the lines. 

The program included a review on the toll operating 
bulletin, the study of which is one of the chief purposes 
of the meeting. A very interesting paper on “Lost Calls” 
was read by Miss Ethel Rodgers. This was followed by a 
general discussion. “Schedules and Statistics” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by W. M. Hendrick. Other papers presented 
were: “Our Family,” by Miss Margaret Cooper; “How to 
Select and Retain Desirable Operating Employes,’ by Miss 
Anna Porter, and “The Duties of a Chief Operator,” by Mrs. 
M. E. Shipe. 












Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


Gorpon C. Irwin, formerly manager of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., at Sheridan, II1l., is now in the United States army 
and is stationed at Camp Otis, Canal Zone, Panama. 

M. C. Sutt.e, for a number of years general manager of the 
Suttle Equipment Co., of Olney, Ill, has severed his connection 
with that company. Mr. 
Suttle is widely known 
among Independent tele- 
phone men in the Central 
and Eastern states inas- 
much as he has_ been 
preaching the “Economic- 
al Management” gospel to 
them, by showing the 
economy of having defec- 
tive telephone equipment 
repaired so that it could 
be again placed in service. 
He has joined the Emer- 
son company’s staff of effi- 
ciency engineers, which 
further signifies his belief 
in efficiency accomplish- 
ments, and his desire and 
willingness to help and 
bring them to a_ higher 
standard. His friends, to- 
gether with TELEPHONY, 
wish him success. 








Suiro TAKANO, electric- 
al engineer of the depart- 
ment of communications 
of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan, has arrived in this country for a visit to the 
various important electrical manufacturing centers. 

Everett Herron, of Crab Orchard, Neb., has been trans- 
ferred to Tobias, Neb., as manager for the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

P. H. Catt, formerly manager of the exchange of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Worland, Wyo., has 
been transferred to the managership of the company’s plant at 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 

A. S. Minor, formerly manager of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Owenton, Ky., has been transferred 
to Lawrenceburg, Ky., where he will be manager of the Cen- 
tral Home company’s plant. 

J. E. Jorpan, who has been local manager of the exchange 
of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Pineville, 
Ky., for the past two years, has been transferred to Stanford. 
He is succeeded by H. M. Downing. 

Miss ALETHA SHINN, for some time cashier for the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Nowata, Okla., has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager, succeeding Paul P. Sewall, 
who has resigned on account of ill-health. 

J. C. HeAp, assistant manager of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Millersburg, Ky., has been promoted 
to the managership of the company’s exchange at Owenton, 
Ky. He is succeeded at Millersburg by Edgar L. Isaacs, who 
has been connected with the Home company at Lebanon and 
Carlisle. 











M. C. Suttle. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

SALEM, Ky.—The Grassy & Helechewa Telephone Co. has 
secured a charter. The capital stock is $450, and the stock- 
holders include M. J. Amyz, J. S. Amyz, and W. P. Haulsey. 

Murpock, Minn.—The Murdock Central Telephone Ex- 
change Co. has recently incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$535. The directors are M. Walsh, president; John L. Yost, 
secretary; and J. N. Schaaf, treasurer. 

Bostic, N C.—The Cherry Mountain Rural Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $475. The in- 
corporators are D. D. Fortune, John Philbeck, and Lee Goss, 
of McDowell County. 

Dickinson, N. D.—The Stark County Telephone Co. has been 
incorporatec with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators 
are Wm. B. Meyer, Glen W. Casady, and Wm. H. Cook. 


PaLermo, N. D.—The Palermo Farmers’ Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are R. L. Whitson, D. C. Stanfield, and M. 
E. Johnson. 

Piaza, N. D—The Mountrail Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The incorporators 
are W. J. Maddock, H. T. Peterson, and S. H. Hogen, all of 
Plaza. 

Recan, N. D.—The Regan & Alta Rural Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,858. The incorpo- 
rators are A. M. Blexrud, J. W. Gramling, and Walter Scott. 

STANLEY, N. D.—The Stanley Short Line Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $18,000. The incorpo- 
rators are H. P. Duggan, Wm. O. Nelson, and Andrew John- 
son, all of Stanley. 

LooxEeBA, OKLA.—The Plainview Telephone has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $300. The incorporators are J. W. 
Sheffer, J. S. Murphy and C. Z. Hinton. 

BeLrast, TENN.—The Belfast Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized with J. W. Wakefield as manager. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Beaver Ridge Telephone Co. has 
been formed here with a capital stock of $2,000. The stock- 
holders include W. L. Roberts, H. H. Hendricks, and John 
May. 


Construction. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA.—The Fairbanks Telephone Co. is con- 
templating the erection of a telephone line from Fairbanks to 
Tohona district. 

Morrison, Itt.—The Whiteside Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co. is planning an underground cable system and a new ex- 
change. 

ESTHERVILLE, IowA.—The Western Electric Telephone Co. is 
about to start work on the construction of a new $65,000 tele- 
phone exchange. The work includes the installation of a new 
and modern switchboard, new instruments and lines, and four- 
teen blocks of underground cable. 

Etporapo Kans.—The Bulter County Telephone & Electric 
Co. has purchased a lot in Augusta, and is preparing to build 
a new office. 

3UTLER, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad’s telephone 
construction crew has reached here on its way to Covington, 
stretching copper wires for the circuit the company is going 
to maintain. When the wires are up the block system and 
telephones will be installed. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The directors of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. recently appropriated $500,000 for improvements 
on their system. 

THERESA, N. Y.—The Stone Mills Telephone Co. is planning 
to build a new line, of heavy and up-to-date construction be- 
tween Stone Mills and Lafargeville. 

TECUMSEH, OKLA.—C. Boarman is going to make a number 
of improvements to the Tecumseh system. 

MapraAs, Ore.—The Pioneer Telephone Co. announces that 
construction of a metallic line from Madras to Culver via 
Metalius will soon be undertaken. 

CLEBURNE, TExAS.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. is making an addition of 500 lines to its plant. 


Elections. 


Fow.er, CAL.—The Fowler Independent Telephone Co. has 
elected these directors: J. M. Gillespie, president; J. S. Manley, 
vice-president; J. H. Weinberg, secretary and treasurer; C. V. 
Peterson, B. V. Chase, G. P. Elliott, and H. A. Harris. 

WoopLtanp, CaL.—The Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co. 
has- elected J. Z. Taylor, president, and W. H. Mitchell, vice- 
president. 

CRAIGVILLE, INp.—The German Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers: D. M. Byerly, president; Chas. Arnold, 
vice-president; Amos Stoneburner, secretary; Robert Stewart, 
treasurer; and J. P. Strohf, manager. 

NumipiA, Pa.—At a recent meeting of the Roaring Creek 
Valley Telephone Co. the old board of directors was re-elected, 
as follows: Wilson Rhoads, E. M. Bittner, John Hughes, Henry 
Craig, and C. F. Rarig. ‘ 
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